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Introduction 



U.$. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION' 

EOUCATIONAl RESOURCES INfORM;°ON 

CENTER (ERICI 
V"* document has been „p,odoced 'as 
.ecevod ,he pe.son.o, <„gan,„,«,n 
ongmating a 

, ^^'"0'<=hangos have been made to .mprove 
reproduction quality " t 



• Points of vww or op.nK)f)$ stated .n this do^ 
ment do not necesMnty represent off.cal NIF 
position or policy 



the. period co^exed by this report is S ^ptember 1980 through* 
August 31, 1981. It reviews ;the activities for which.the atate^ 
•Imp^lementation tlrant projject in ;Katisas was fuaded. 

^ .'The evaluatfion procedures (p. 44 of the ^proposal) were related 
point K*- point to the activities outlined to ineet the^obj ecjt ives • 

, and^ a^liieve the" goals of the , proposal . This report wTTll^-addr.fess 
each evaluation p'toceSurB f or^^H^ /act ivit ies f untied. ^ Soiix.e""^^t»4;4^it ies 
of '.the fs^^igfnal proposal were deleted at fhe time--^ finding negt^r 
tiation. yT^is accounts for the omission of- some items* in the orlg-% 

• inal sequ^ce. These'^are noted for the benefit of ther reader in 
following the proposal outline. ^ . 

The'form^'t of this rfeport is, to present t,he objective^ of each 
. component. The activities, t;^he evaluation procedures*; \nd the *3ata 
will be. di^pLayed in thr^e columhs.* Additional suppor tive ' infor- 
mation \^i^^ be presented as# attachment^ and identified t*o colrrespond 
to the component,^ objective and actflvity. ' • , 
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COMPONENT I . 



, ' ' Planning, Management, Administration and Expansion to Meet Co-wrent Needs * 

Objecti^H ^ ^ To administer^ and manage th^e^tistlng network of programs for young handicapped children. 
Evaluation Question ; What progress has been mada in the" development of programs for .preschool h^indicapped children. 



A'CTIVITY- 



-EVALUATION PROCEDURE" 



DATA AND 'ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



I.A.I. State Implement at d(jDn Grant 
staff and' member^ of the Preschool 
Interagency Coordination Comtnittee 
win 'review and rfevise current Early 
Childhood Handicapped program stan- * 
dkrds^ The revision will be sub?-, 
mitted to the State Boart^of Sducatlor 
',for adoption and dissemination as#the 
Early Childhood Handfcapped section 
of tha FY ia82^Kansas State Plan for 
Special Education. During the xnrlt-r 
ing,*- compatibility v;it*h the regula^ 
|:ions of other state and federaj. 
•agencies wilf be considered so aa Jto 
minimize the discrepafeies- between 
these standards ^and those of other 
agencies dealing with'young handi- . 
capped children. ' i * 



I.A.2\- The SIG Staff will facilitate 
, the a€option of the proposed teacher 
certification requirements by serving 
as a resource to thev^iKansas Teaching 
Standards Board and ^he State Board 
^ of Education to provide information^ on 
yX> rationale, options' considered and ex- 
planatlons of- the proposed standards. 



I.A^l, Kinutea wHLlje maint^^liied "of 
the task force meetings ^nd tfie eyl-^ 
dence of aubmlssiipn of recommended^. * 
revisions, of the Early Childhood Sec^^ 
tlpn of , the. Kansas State Plan 
'Special Education* "The number pf 
copies of the section distributed will 
be kept by the SiG* staff. 



I. A. 2. Evidence of dompletion of this 
activity will be the final tfacher 
certificate requirements document, the 
date of .adoption /Ad a repbrt \pf the 
persons to whom it was disseminated. 



I.A,l.a. .See attachments, 

Mst^of members of the Stjandafd^Task ' 

Force. ' ' ' . 

Meeting dates: March 24, 1980 ^ ^ ,^ 

^. May 7 . - ' % 

July 15 - 
* October 22 ' " 

♦ November 14 ^ 

^ December 12 ^ . 

^ . January 26, 1981 

A copy ^i)as submitted to Special^ Education, 
staff February 1981 -and was adopted- by 
the Kanaa^ State Board of Education on 
June 9, 1981.. 

Attachment I.A.l^.b. is a copy of the 
adopted., standards . * « 

Copies were disseminated to ^all local 
Special Education Directors, Directors 
of Special Preschools. and Teachers iij 
Special Preschools. ^Copies are avail-- 
able to the pujjlic upon, request . ' 

I. A. 2. a. See attaqhment- I. A. 2. a., ECH 
.'Teacher certification requirements. 

I.A.2.b« There have* been delays in 
adoption of the requirements that apply 
across all >tea«her ^certification* The 
entire system of certifica^on in^the m 
state is being changed... P*roble{iis^ in ^ 



X«A«2. (continued fr6\n,Page 1) 
Upon , adoption, the certification re- 
quirements will be dissemiiaSted 
widely to university teacher trainers 
special education directors^ local 
preschool interagency teams, pros-\ 
pective teachers, and to, other Inter- 
ested persons. • ^ 




^DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



I.A.2.b; (c9ntipued fr9m Page -1) - V 
other ar^as have- p'ostponed adoption of 
the' fotal ^feet ot regulations' until the 
meeting of tjhe Kansas State 6oar-d of 
Education on December 10", 1981 • ' 

Novem^ter 1980; ■ : ' ^ 

The early childhood handicapped require 
ments were acceptedby the*Kansas 
Teaching ^Standards Board*, but are , * 
on hold, during the period, of changing 
the certification procedures. 

July 1981: . * - . / " 

Complete teacher certification. re-' 
vision was^r^c'^ved by the Kansas 
Board of Education. " - , 

August 11, 1981: ' / > 

Pilblic Hearing on Standards-. . .See 
Attachment T^K»2.hn • Revisions were 
.recomoended and studied which did not 
* involvfe ECH, . 

# 

December ,10*, 1981: 

Kansas State^^^Board ^)f Educatiofi will ^ 
decide whether to adopt the standards 
' as r^evised* * * , * 

CNote: Adopted December 10, 1981) . 

♦ 

I,A,2.c» For planning purposes ,* un^* 
oj^f ic^a3. copiea have been disseminated 
to Directors and (foordihators of all 
Special Prescj|iools p^Jtici^ants at stated 
wide convehtidhg' suchSas CEC, .^ansas* 
Association for thfe Ediic^ioA of Young 
Children, 'Workshop: t^hat Cpmes after 
the lEP?, and upon requ^est to anyone^ 
interested*, 'Copies were included in the 
planning handbook/ sefe below I.A.3». ^ , 



ACTIVITY 



1.A.3; Thq SIG staff vijl prepare 
•andyiieseniinate a handbook for admin« 
istrators responsible for ear.ly chiL 
hood handicapped programs: 



I. A. 4. * p.eleted by U.S. Office of 
Education « > 



:.A.5. Delated by U-.S. Office of 
Educations* ^ ^ 

I.A.6* Kansas ^ate Department of 
"^Education in 'cooperation -wifch Region 
VII Sfesource Access Project will • 
jointly ' r >vey' Head Start program's 
and local education agencies in ordei 
to determine the extent' of sg^tewide 
collaborative efforts copceming ser- 
vices for Ijandicapped^children. In- 
formation g&thered will be'ienalyzed ' 
.to a.sse s, thej^tesent sjbate of ^coop- 
eration in strch areas as screening, 
evaluation procedures, child count, 
and delivery^ of services. The SIG 
and RAP staff will prepare a" report 
with, joint /recommendations .of ways 
tto improve or expand cooperation and 
ways to aid' the handicapped child's 
transition from Head Start into • 

publ'ic school^ 

% . . ■ * 



' EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



•DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



I. A. 3. -The handbook £or program, ad- 
ministrators will be evidence for 
this activity. The number of hand- 
bppks and persons/ot^anizations to" 
whom* the Jhan'dbooks f^ere disseminated 
will be loggfed. Th'e State Preschool 
In?^eragency Coordination Committee 
and local administrators i^ill be sur- 
veyed* for refc'ommendatiohs for revis- 
ions. ' ^ 



^ 



/ 



I. A. 6.^ Evidence of cooperation with 
Head Start will including maintaining 
t;iie following data:" ' * 

^-a list of persons/organizations to 

whom surv.eys were distributed, 
-number of surveys returned and 

summary -at Purvey results, ' , * 
-the joint recomm^ridations .reports 

and persons/organizations to whom 

they were disseminated, ^ 



I. A. 3. The transmittal memorandum 
^d the Table o{ Contents of the 
Planning Handbook appears ^in, attach- 
ment -I. A. 3. 1 

Handbooks .we^e deli>jered to: 

-Directors of Special Education in 
LEAs with special preschools. 
" -Preschoo" "Coordinators iii LEAs. ' 
-Directors and Coordinators of" 
Developmental special preschools. 
, -Members, of ^the 'Kansas Interagency 
Committee for Preschool. Handicapped 
Children. . - ' 

' T^ffiSTAR (Vfestem St^es Technical 
•.Assistance ReSoiMTce) 



I.A.6. ' This actl^ty was not' fully im- 
plemented. The RA^ staff person who 
was .to have drafted the'auryey^left 
prior to development of the plan. Illness 
of her successor prevented allptation 
^f RAi» time to this activity .'^^ The SIG 
;staff currently have an, appointment wJtTJCv 
the RAP« director to reinstate this ac-* 
tiyity. The^SIG director served on the , 
^ RAP Advisory\Council./ Meetings were held 
' February 19" and Axi^t 1] 198,1. 

The SIG Coordifiator served as reader: tor 
Basic Skills propQsals and A-9^ reviewer 
'forTCans^s Read Start Projects. 

klii Ideal int'egagency teams include Head 
Start representatives wherever there is 
Head Start in th^ commuhity. | ' 
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4, 



ACTIVITY 



EVALUATION PROCEDOrE 



DATA. ANJi-ACCOMPLlSHMENTS , 



9 . 



SIG sta^f with other 

[ state and local agency personnel, 
explore, and initiate ijateragfency 
cooperative efforts which if it" anti- 
cipated will become parts of the' 
long rang^ comprehensive planf The 
first a\;tivit/ will be a field te'st 
of local coordination of screening 
and cpis^ retBiiral of preschool 
children between the Early and / 
tPeriodic Screening Diagnosis and \ 
Tr€;atmdnt prdgrara (EPSDT) , Head 
-.^Start, and a local education agency. 



/Replication 



of such field test 



efforts will be .in;Lt:iated wi|:h other 
Interagency groups andVith other 
service activities*. « 



n 



ERICS 
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l.k.7. The Sia staff will keep- 
files on instances of , local or 
state/local collaboration. 

-a task analysis of the EPSDT, 
' He^d Start, LEA and SIG coor~, ' 

dlnation nn screening Sltid cross 
^ referrals will be evidence of 

the- collaborative effbrt^^ 
-the SIG staff will tabulate" and 
^ k(^ep data on replications of the 
EPSPT, Head- Start, LEA coordina- 
tion, and on other ^cooperative 
• iaodels. , 
-effectiveness .will be determined 
by cpmplling the number of child' 
ren participating itl coordinated 
screenings and the "^numbef of 
cross referrals by specific 
agencies. * 



/ 



I.A.6. *{con.tinued) 
In the thxee local committees, Head 
Start and. the LEAs sKare spac^ and 
'staff ^ well as coordinated screen-' 
ing, evaluation and referral* 

I. A. 7.* A tabulation of local c^munitit^s 
collaborating iij planning and programming 
for young handicapi)f<i children appears 
as Attachment l./i/7. Cooperative efforts 
are Implemented by formal, agreement, 
formal arrangements or informal' practices. 

Although formal collaboration witli EPSDT 
has not been accomplished tKe SIG Direc- 
tor has accepted 'apgp^intment' to the EPSDT 
Advisory Council ana discussion is con- 
tinuing. - ' . 



Objective^Bt T Ta atiimtlate locai^coniminitles 'pfan, develop, and implement eaVly education serviced 
. for; unserved preschool handicapped children, - . » 

Evaluation Question; Is there evidence to substantiate the local edl^cat Ion agencies are planning services 

for young handicapped' children? . 
r- /CTIVl^ 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



I.B.I, deleted by U.S. Office of 
Education * ^ 

u/.l. The Kansas State Department' 
of 'Education willjutilize* three fund- 
i^ig sources. Preschool Incentive 
(ir^nts. Title VI-B Special Project 
Grants^, and P.L. 89-313 as financial 
incentives Xfi encour&ge. local commun- 
'Irtles to implemei c comprehensive 
services for unserved or underserved ' 
yoiing handicapped children, birth to 
age 5 years. 



ERIC 



I*B.3. Deleted by U.S. Offica of 
Education ^ . 
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I.E. 2. SIG staff will keep records , 
of ' > 

a) the number and locations of 
adft.ve, preschool interagency 
teams and .a descrlj|tion of their 
activities. 

b) local education agencies with 
new or expanded preschool handi- 
capped programs and their sources 
of funding. ' > ^> 

c) increase in number of p.re^ 
school children generating P.L. 

" 8^-313 fund and P.L. 94-142 funds. 



See Attachment I.B.2, 
See Attachi^ent I. A. 7. 



I.b'.2.c*. 



December 1 count 





1980, 


1981 


(P.L. 89-313),' , 


432 


461 


Oct. -1 


"I 1 




(P.L. 94-142) 
■ Dec. 1 


407 


529 


TOTAL • 


839 


980^ ; 



Increase 41 or 5% 

Early indications indicate the increase 
in 1982 will bfe more dramatic because 
of an improved reporting system and In- 
creases that will be realized aft^r a 
year of preparation. 
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O bjective C ; To ensure availability of appropriate training for teachers. Support personnel and paraprofessionals. 

( 

Evaluation QuestjLon : Is appropriate professional and paraprof essional training more accessible to early childhood 

handicapped staff as a 'result of SIG activities? ^ . • * 



ACTIVITY 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



DATA AND ACrOMPLISHMENTS 



^I.C.l. The SIG staff will review in- 
formation available frora surveys conr- 
ducted by the Kansas Comprehensive 
Personnel Planning for the Handicappec 
Organization (CPPH) and from the in- 
service survey conducted by the Multi 
State (Kansas,^ Nebraska, and Iowa)- 
Inservice for Regular Education Pro-- 
ject. •If necessary, a survey will^ 
be developed specifically for per- 
sonnel in progtam6. f or youitijjhandi- - 
capped children. The information 
gathered will be made ava'lable to 

'.state universities for their use in 

"planning.. ^ • 



I.C.I. Data will be. compiled by SIG 
staff on numbers of teachers and 
.support staff needed and op 'the in- 
service need of teachers and support 
staff. Dissemination to state univer" 
sities and other interested persons 



/ 



I.e. 2, The SIG staff w;Lll meet with 
the aca!demic deans ^nd other appro- 
priate admi^nistra tors' in the Kansas 
Regents' Institutions to explore, 
cooperation through cross listing of 
courses and recognition of competency 
as appropriate preparation for teach- 
ers of young handicApped 'Children. 



ERIC 



I.e. 2. SIG staff 'will maintain a 
file of lettejrs, memoranda, meeting 
notes, minutes, and telephone logs 
which are evidence of contacts with 
academic deans and other university 
administrators regarding delivery of 
pre- and inservice training of 
teacher .and support staff. 



l.C.l. The "vacancy report" indicated 
5, only one unfilled budgeted position in^ 
early childhoojd programs. Because pre- 
school handicapped education is perm'issive,. 
the report did not* reflect ^he growing ' " 
need. For example, the F.T.E. count otf 
teachers increased from 36L.20.ta 47.50 
between FY81 and FY82. ' The He^d Cdynt 
went from 38 to 51. persons^ Additional 
preschbo^ teachers are reported by the • 
category they teach/, 'such as hearing 
• impaired. ■ * 

Information was made*' available to the 
universities through the Professiontal 
Development "Jl^sk Force. 

The inservice needs, wo.re assessed from 
on-site visits to operc?ting preschools. 
^The gre^*-est need was f oond be in 
the area of.^ prescftool assesstti<« t and ^ 
;^mplementation of the lEP for teachers 
and support staff. 

Practical classroom management for 
social development .as* selected for 
inservice for paraprofessionals. See 
I.e. 6. below. 

I^C.^2. The objective of this activity 
was accomplished by the Professional 
Development Task Force^(representat,ives 
of the Teacher Education Regents Univer- 
sities) and SIG staff. 

The Board of Regents referred the SIG^ 
staff to the University deans. 



p. 



ACTIVITY 



evaluXtion procedure 



I.e. 3. The SIG staff will confer 
^ with faculty and administrators of 
stkte'universities to consider in- 
novative teacher preparation alter- 
natives tha^ will increase thfe 
accessibility of training to per- 
Sonne 11 already emp^loyed in the 
field. > , • 
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I.e. 3.^ "^Correspondence, notes and 
minutes of meetings and' telephone 
logs will indicate conferences with 
the teacher educatoirs to promote 
innovative training delivery modes. 
Description of innovative training 
practices will oe evidence of the 
desired outcome. 



DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



I.e. 2. (continued) > * . 

University of Kansas - Academic Dean 
supported this objective (September 1980) 
and indicated that initiative rests with 
the two departments involved, Special 
Education and Human Development and Family 
. Life.- Special Education counts the students 

Fort Havte^ State University Early 
Childhood Education and Special Education' 
/ are under the same administration. No 
cross listing of colirses is necessary. 

Emporia State University - Early Cbild- 
^ hood Education' and Special Education are 
in the same department. The dean has met 
with faculty and SIG to determine res-- 6 
ponsibilities (Oct. 1980). 

Wichita State University - Early Child- 
hood Handicapped sequence was initiated. 
Ah Early Childhood Handicapped position 
has been added. 

Kansas Statfe University -Developed ^ . • 
a sequence which Is a* cooperative ptpgram** 
through Special Education and Department 
of Family and Child Development because ' 
^■^f SIG influence. ^ 

#■ . 

Because of mutual trust developed in our 
Professional Development Committee there 
has ieen no problem about transfer of 
cireSits iiwJCH between universities. No 
further action at 'this time is^needed. 

*> 

I.e. 3. a. A meeting with teacher education 
faculty of five universities was held 
September. 19, 1980, *to plan, a spring course 
for preschool t^cfiers and support staff* 

' At the request of the Professional Develop- 
ment Task J'orce a seminar ii^November 1980, 
ga» 3 all state university faculty a common 
base for the course that each university 
would offer in the spring* , See Attachment 



ACTIVITY , ^ 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



dat;a and'accomplishments 



I.e. 4. ' Deleted by U.S. Office pf 
Education 

I.e. 5. Deleted by U.S.*Office ot 
Education 

I,C.6.* The SIG ^ta'ff^ will ideiltify 
the special inservice needs of ^ , 
early childhood par'aprofessionals 
and seelf suita^le^ ongoing tr*aining 
resources such as the State De- 
partment of\Education- Parapro- 
fessional Inservice 'Project and 
Region VII Resource Access Project 
Recxi-iTocal inservice ^'raining which 
will »apply toward the Kansas 
Special Education Paraprof ession^l / 
permit will be, explored. jj^ 



I.e. 7. Deleted by%U.S. Office of 
Education 
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I.e. 6. Evidence of joinj^ planning 
between SIG staff and paraprofess- 
ional training resources will be 
maintained. This will include: 

-data compiled by^ the SIG staff on 
inservice needs, of paraprofession- 
als. ^ 
-flyers foi\ Inservice workshops and 
lists of 'paraprofessionals to whom 
each was disseminated, 
-numbers of Early Childhood Handi- 
capped paraprofessionals attend- 
ing inservice and receiving 
jJenpit credit* 



I.e. 3. a. (continn^d) - ^ 
Twenty-jiine teachers/support staff 
qualified for the Title, VI-D stipends 
offered for the spring coutse. Enroll- 
ment was open* to any otherwise qualified 
student. ♦ 



I.C.6* Announcements -of all' parapro- 
fessional inservice workshops were sent 
to special preschools. See Attachment 
I.e. 6. a. 

The SIG staff planned for a special 
section on programming for social 
development for the statewide para- 
professional meeting March 26-27,' 1981 
in Topeka. , ' 

SIG staff prepared a description of the . 
paraprof esaional role in special pre- 
schools for the paraprofessional facil- 
itator project. Attachment |.C.6.b. 

Schools reported ^ixty-jEour paraprofess- 
ionals* in preschool special education ; 
programs in FY^81 receiving 'permit credit,. 
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COMPONENT II 



Object^lve A; To develop a long range state plan for comprehensive services across agency lines^in jorder to implement 
a coordinated interagency delivery system v4iicK will accelerate local level early dhildhood handicapped programs*/ 

.Evaluation' Question; Has a. long range state plan for comprehensive services across agehcy lines beeu developed? 

progress toward this objective will b6 evidenogd by, data related to each activity. 



ACTIVITY ^ 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



- 1I,A:1. The SIG staff and the members 

of ^the State Preschool- Interagency 
' Cobraindtion Committee will request 
<)ppo.rtuniJ:ies to promote communication 
about the project ' 5. goals and concerns 
to othe^ advisoijy committees/organiza- 
tions whosie concetns include young 

4 handicapped^ childrent_,.,-Advi.sory 
committee^ may include Governor's 
Adyisory/ Council fpr Children and 
Youth, Kansas Advocacy and Protectiye 
Services V arid State Special ^ducatiSn^^ 
Advisory Council. 



f 



1 ' 




II.A.l. A log wij.1 be kept of a^ear- 
ances- by SIG staff and members of the 
State Pjreschool Interagency Coordina- 
tion Committee before committees and* 
organizations to promote general 
awareness *of the need for coordinated 
planning., ' * ' 




4^ . 



II.A.l. The SIG director accepted 
appointment to the Advisory Council, far 
EPSDT in the%tate Department o'f Social * 
and Rehabilitation Services and has re- . 
ported on ECH issues at each meeting, 
April 15 and. July 17, 1981. 

The Preschool Interagency poramittee was 
recognized yds the Preschool advisory 
body for Jme Governor's -Council iot 
Developmental Disabilities. Liaison 
w^s maintained throngb the Executive 
Secretary of the Developmental Dis- ^ . 
abilities Council who, is a member of 
the SIG Interagency Committee. 

Presentations by Sid stlfff to promote'^ 
iTlteT?agei||^y planning for preschool hanSil- 
capped ific luded: \ 

-September 10, 1980 - Early, Childhood ' 
Weekend WorKsjfop, Emporia. State ^ 
University , * # 
--September 1^ and November 21 - 
Advisory Council for Special Education 
See Attachment I.A.I. V 
-September 23 - New Directors of . 

Special Education'; Orientation ^ 
-December 16-17 - Kansas Association 

of. School Boards , Topeka 
-^arch 19-21 - Council for Exceptional 
Children, Topeka 
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ACTIVITY 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



DATA AND- ACCOMPrjSHMENTS 



•ft 



1 



0 



■^^ II .A. 2; "^e Preschool Interagency . 

Coordination ..Coinmittee will cont4.nue 
^ ' , teleview its rtembership to determine 
^ if any; otlfet representatives from 

specific agencies, programs, and/or 
5-- ^P^p-advocacy organizations need to be in- 
^ h eluded * This^co^mnitfcee, will seek 



II. A. 2. The SIG staff will maintain 
*a membership list of the Preschool 
Interagency Coordination Committee 
which demonstrates a 'diverse repres- 
entation including pai^nts, advocacy, 
groups, service providers and agen-- 
cies. 



II.AA. (ftontinued) 

-April 22 - Directors and Potential 
Directors of Developmental Special , " 
Preschools, Salina (by P.L. 89-313 
Coordinator with SIG staff as con- 
^ sultant). ^ • 

-April 23 - Oouncil of Superintendents^ 



Coordination Committee Members provided/.,' 
information«to the groups they repres- * 
ented^ (See list <^f members aml^heir' - 
agencies or organizations- Attachment * ^ 
IIvA.f.a.) / 

An example of the activity of one member, 

he'^President of Kansas Advod^tes for. 
Special Education, is the newsletter, 
fact sheet and conference agenda pre**, 
pared by the KASE or||^i2ati. n. See , 
Attachment II.A.l.i. 

Partially as a result of such advocacy,- 
the Legislature appointed an Interim 
Study Committee to study early inter- 
vention as a part of a study of special 
education. The- SI^ director^ was asked 
to present testimony. 
'II .A. I.e. 



Attachment 



SIG 'siaf f reported to the Advisory ' 
CounciJ. for Special Education and 
the State Bbar^ of Education. 'See ^ 
Attachments II.A.l.d. and II.A.l.e. 

See Attachment iI«A.l.a. List of Prer- 
•School Interagency Coordination members.^ 

During the winter, the meijibership was 
reviewed* Letters were sent to agency 
and advocacy oipganization* heads to 
' request appointment pr reappointment 



ACTIVITY 



EVALuloriON'^PROCEDURE 



II:A.2. (coptlnued) *' 
continuing, input from local commun- 
ities and parents of preschool handi- 
capped children during the entire 
planniag process. - > 

III,A.3^ Task forces withiu the ^'fe- 
..^-^chool Interagency; Coordination 
Committee will adopt procedures anci 
timelines for \he planning necessary 
to address issues which are critica 
,^0 •the development of preijchool ser- 
v^es for handicapped children. 
^ Committees ma/^iftclude the following ^ 

ateas: Serening, referral, assess- 
-..mept, seraj^^:deli^ry^ and ^nter- 
^ tgencji agj?feements.^ * ^ 

JI.A.4. The various task fotces will 
meet on a regular- basis as* outlined 
by the planning procedures. Ta in- 
crease the number of times the task 
force 'can jfieet^to increase partici- 
V pation of members from d.istant parts 
of .the state, arid to reduce trans-.' 
pDrtatibn costs, telecommunications 
and conference calls will .be utilized 
for at le^st half of the meetings. 
As consensus is reached, recommenda- 
tions wi]^L. be written as sections of 
the long range plan. * • 
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II. A. 3. Affile will "be maintained of 
task force meeting minutes, notes and 
r^ommencla±ions indicating cpnsensus 
on segmentsSo^ the total plan. 



JI.A.4.' Data wifl be kept on usage 
of ^he telecommunication system and 
of conference phone calls to compare 
that time and cost ^ to time and cost 
of attending meetings ir/perst)n. 



DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



II4A.2. (continued) ^ s 
of representatives. Ther present members 
were all appointed .through this process 
thus ensuring ♦committment of sfcaff ^time 
to, the effort. 

^II.A^.S.a. See attachl^nt for a list 
• of meeting dates II,A.3.a. . , , 

The full, committee, met in Salina for 
two days, March 12 and 13., to set the 
parameters^ of a ccMprehensive plan for 
preschool handicapped. The elements. / 
of the plan were grouped and assigned 
to four task forces; The meeting notes 
appear as-Attachment II.A.3.b. ^ 



II. A. 4. Several* "means were employed 
to increase attendance, reduce unpro- 
ductive time '(travel) and minimize 
cost^. s < * 

s 

For three meetings of the Kansae' Pre- 
school Interagency Coordination Committed 
th-*^, taak fofces also met either before 
or after the meeting ^o& the whole 
commijfe-te^ These were March 13, May 5 



"and 
ment 




16| 1981. Professional Develop- 



et during tlie November 6 arid 7 
Semj>har 

Ta^ forces, J)eing small groups-, could 
and did" meet by conference telephone. 
These meetings wer^: ^ 

-Philosophy and Parent Involvement - 

• July 24, 1981 

-Awareness and ^Identification - 



August 18, 1981 



2.4 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



■DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



II •A. 5. Signed sections of the plan 
(task force recommendations) endorsed' 
by the agency heads will provide 
evidence of progress *toward develop- 
tilent of a comprehensive state plan. 



II,A.4, (continued) - ^ ^ 

Telenetwork meetings were held. - 

-Professional* Development - 

July 15, 1981 ' 
-Kansas Preschool Interagency 
^Coordination Committee - 

August 6, 1981 

Telenet and conference phone calls are , 
suitable when the partiqipants are.«well> 
acquainted with each other and the task 
under consideration, and there is a well 
defined agenda. 

To compare costs for two meetings, the 
committee meetings of June 16 (in person) 
and August 6 (telenet) were compared. 



Meeting dates 
Number Present 
Estimated Total 

Cost " 
Cost per partici. 
Estimated Total • 

Travel Time 
Average Travel 

Time per 
participant 



In Person Telenet 

June 16 Aug* 6 

28 . 14 . 

$867 . $256 
,$ 31 $ 18 ' 

96 hi: less than 6 hrs 



3,5 hr 



.5 hr 



II.A.5. It was anticipated that long 
range planning would be a 3 to 5 year 
task. (See II.A.8.) Conseguently no 
sections had been officially submitted 
to agency heads at the end of the first 
year. 
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ACTIVITY 



II.A.6. A.:ong those appropriate 
agendas, interagency agreements wil! 

developed to implement *the pro- 
posed recommendations for a coordina- 
ted delivery system. In some instan- 
ces, the recoii:mendations may**tieed to 
be field tes^tec by local preschool 
interagency teams: prior to enacting 
formal interagency agreements. 

II. A. 7. The Preschool Interagency . 
Coordination Committee will periodi- 
cally disseminate materials and ' 
documents developed as a result of 
their planning activities.' ' 

\ ; 

II. A. 8. The completed plan will be 
recommended to the appropriate agen-7 
cies for review, endorsement and ffox 
implementation of the state-wide coor- 
dinated delivery system. 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE 



DATA AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



II.A.6. Agreements between and 
among agencies will be the indicator 
of implementation of portions of the 
leng range comprehensive plan. 



IX. A. 7. Data on the dissemination 
activities of the ^coordination 
committee will include materials and 
products, distributed and lists of 
persons and agencies to whom mater- 
ials v;ere sentl 



II. A. 8. The develo^^ment of the com- 
plete plan .is a three to'five year 
project. Evidence of progress. to- 
r^axd^ the complete comprehensive 
.servicie plan will consist of plan 
sections, and agreements are 
evidence that portions of the plan 
haviB been 'implemented statewide. 
(See 5 and 6) 

"r ... 



II.A,6. One agreei9ent was sigfled (in 
addition to two already iji effect) 
which affects preschool handicapped 
services. A description of the copp- 
erative ii;iteragency Special Child Clinic 1 
Prograny appears a§ Attachment II.A.6. 
The SIG Parent Committee, developed and* the 
Department of Health disseminated the ' 
brochure"^ in Attachment II. A. 6. a. to new 
mothers of 12 months old infants. 
II. A. 7. Th6 Preschool Planning Hajid- 
book was disseminated to all sp' jial > 
education directors with preschool * 
programs, to all special preschool coor- 
dinators and to developmental special 
ptreschool direc^ts and education Coor- 
dinator^. See Attachment II. A. 7^. 

II.A.*8.* The plan as it hkd evolved by 
August 31, 1981 appears as'lI.A.'S. 
attachment.* It requires further edit- 
ing bfefore it will be submitted for 
agency review. ' 
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YEAR END REPORT 
AHditional Information and Activities 

fhe SIG staff, as^membei^B of the KSDE Special ^ircatioil Administration 
accompli^ed some tasks ths&t^vere directly related 'to the ^ant proposal goals 
but were not explicitly detailed in the proposal as activities. 

Some of these are briefly described here: 

PRODUCTS • - 

- t* 

Projected Costs of Serving All Handicapped Children from Birth to Schoolage . 
October 7,' 1980 * * ' \ , , 

At the request of the Legislative Research Departments TJie SIG staff wtftked 
^wlth KSDE School Finance Division Jto produce the cost estimate projections 
f)T meeting a mandate for preschool special education* S^e Attachment TLlJk.l* 

Issue Paper on Early' Childhood Education for the Handicapped . 

April 14,^19A / * 

At the invitation of Governor Carlin aild' the request of the KSDE Executive 

Committee, the SIG staff prepared an issue paper presenting the rationale for 

-fearly intervention, alternatives for the State of ,i Kansas and the recommendation 

of the SIG staff See Attachment III.A*2» ^ 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND PROGRAM AE^»ROVAL ^ ^ ' ^ 

Requests for Technical assistance were responded to by telephc iji. In 
office meetings, mailing appropriate materials and 'on site. These activities 
served the^ purpose .of revealing and highli^ht'irng the areas which needed to be 
addressed in the long range plan as well as ^fontributlng to the expansion and 
strengthening of the network of preschool programs in the state ♦ It was through 
these activities that SIG staff gained the needed familiafity with the state 
needs and strengths to plan effectively ♦ 

/ Approval of programs was necessary to maintain accountability for util- 
^ilsation of the public funds as described in grant activity\I.B»2. Costs of 
travel were bom by the state monitoting fund. Twelve programs were visitfed* 
in this way. The information was used in revising regulation^, as well as 
developing the long range plan. 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

SIQ staff m'eet with/other professionals to discuss formation of an 
Division bf\arly CWrtakood at the federation level Council for Exceptional 
Children. Plaps are developing ♦ The expectation is that this organization 
wiii provide a permanent vehicle for the exchange of ideas similar to ECH ^ 
<;onsortia in other states. • • • . 

'^4 ' - 
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National Meetinfis . ^ ^ 
SI6 Staff attended: 

September - SIG Directbr attended Director's meeting • 
. November ' r. SIG Coordinator convened a pangl^on teacher training and . 

certification for early childhood handicapped' for National ■ 
Association for the Education of Young children. (SIG staff 
unable to attend because of personal emergency.) 
December - SIG Director and Coordinator attended CECJICEEP in Washington, 
D.C* 

March - StG Director and Coordinator attended WESTAR Workshops in 

Denver. SIG staff presented a session on program evaluation 
and served as respondent to Dr. Weikart's talk. 

State Mee t ings O 
SIG Staff attended: . 

-^Kansas Association of Special Education Administration ^^leeting 

-United School Administrators meeting 

- Council for Exceptional Children meeting 

- Other workshops that were deemed appropriate. to the goals 
of the proposal ^ 

CONCLUSION ' ' ' • 

It is the opinion of the SIG-^taff that the objectives reached during 
this year have significantly moved the state of Kansas toward realizations of 
the .goal f:o promote early intervention for young handicapped children through 
an^^ongoing planning process. 



STATE PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY COORD t NATION COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP LIST' ... • 



Advocacy /Pa rent - . . ' » , 

4 

Patsy Burton 

Parent and Family Assistant Coordinator 
Kansas AssoctatFon for Retarded Citizens 
* 9006. West 51st Terrace . 

Merriam, Kansas - 66203 • • (913) 236-6810 

Jane Hall 

Kansas Association for RetdV^ed Cltiz^ens 
/ 10308 Century Lane - 

Overland' Pgrk, Kansas 66215 (913)^,236-6810 

Maria Mack * ^ ^ 

Kansas Alliance for'Special Education 
1412 North ^Edgemoor ' . * 

Wichita,. Kansas 67220 (316) Ikk-mk 

* * * 

Forest Swall ' 

.Kaiisas Alliance for Sp«!cial Education ~ 

2927 Chtsholm 'Drivp , 

LawreW, Kansas 66044, ' (913) 843-8722 

♦ * ' ' ' 

Frances SwalweVl 

Kansas Assotiatlon for Children with Learning Disabilities 
5567 West I5th Street (913) 272-0033 h 

Topeka, Kansas 6660^^ (913) 35^-855j^oo 

Esther ld^\or 

Kansas Association for the BJind and Visually Handicapped 
7850 Freeman Avenue 

•Kansas City, Kansas 66112 (913) 33^-OW^ 

Frances Strieby ' 

Kansas Assdciation of Mental Health 
1011 Price Boulevard . 

Atchlsqri, Kansas 66002 (913) 367-^^06 



Advisory Cout|cils State level 

Two vacancies - one to be filled 1/29/82 

Department of Health and Enviro n ment 

. ' Gor In "Rutherford 

' 'Hearing ^Conservation; Specialist 

.Department of Health and Environment \ . f 
' Forbes Field,' Buildfny 7^0 . / . 

- Tdpeka/ Kansas 66612 . (913) 862-9360 
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♦Department of health > and Environment 



\ 



(contlnuejpiy^ 



Joan Watson 

Kansas CrlppliTd Children 
Forbes Field, Building 7^0 
Topeka/ Kansas 66620 



rogram 



(913) -862-9360 



Dorothy Vfbodln 

Public Health Nursing . 

Department of Health and Environment 

Forbes Field, Building 321 

Topeka, Kansas 66620 (913) 862-9360 



4lead Start 



Beth Ann Smith ' 
llegton Vii Resource Access Project . 
CRU Ro^xn 26v 

Unlverstty of Kansas Medical Center 

Kansas City, Kansas^ 66103 <913) 588-5960 K 560-5960 

* * * 

Bill Campbell^ President 
Head Start Director's Assoctat ton 
; ECKAN Post Off Ice Box 200 . « 

Ottawa, Kansas 66067 

Karen Hathls v 

Head Start - Human Development 

Servj ces Reg I on V 1 1 

601 East 12th . ' 

Kansas City, Missouri 6'H0"6 

Tom tlayer 

Head Start - Human Development . 

Services Region V!! 

601 fast 12th. "\ 

Kansas City,. Missouri 6^106^ 
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Public School Administration - Regular Education 



Roy Browning, Assistant Superintendent 
Unified School District ^No. 501 
62^ South West 2'»th 

Topeka, Kansas 66611 (913) 233- 

Hugh Pursell , .Director • 
Regional Education Service Center 
■ Northwest* Kansas Educat j on vices Cente 
Colby? Kansas 67701 (913) ^62- 



0313 



6781 
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t*ubHc School Administration Spe,cial Education' 



Dorothy Rockefeller 
Special Services, USD #321, 
. Box 160 • 

St* Mary*s, Kansas 615536 

Vacancy to-be filled 1/27/82 
Serv I ce .Prov I de rs 



Alan Ainey ; . 

United Cerebral Palsy of Kansas 

2021 North Old Hanor ^ 

P.O. Box 8217 - 

Wichita, Kansas 67208 (316) 



C913) ^37-2319 



688-1888 



Peter Malmburg 

Director of Special Education 
institute of Logopedlcs 
2^00 Jardlne 

Wichita; Kansas 67219 (3l6) 262-8271 ' 

Joan WesselowskI ^ ^ 

Executive Director 

Kansas Association of Rehabilitation FacMItles 
120 West, 6th, Sujte* ItO x . 

Newton, Kansas 6711^^ C316). 28^*-2330 ' 

Carolyn Newmaster 
Director of Special Education 
Unified School Olsti^lct No. 290 
Post Office Box 583 

Ottawa, Kansas 66067" (913) 242-3818 

Carbon copy to Megan Marmor of all Information 



Departfnent of Social and Rehabilitation Services 

- . Irene Davis 

Services to Children and'Yquth 
Social and Rehabilitation Serylces 
SmlthtWilson Building " - 

, Topeka, Kansas 66606 ' (913) 296-if647 

Jayne Frost ' . 

Services for the Blind ^ • 
. Blddte Building, Topeka *^tate Hospltat 
I Topeka, Kansas .6660^. (913) '296-4454 



561-4647 
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Departrne'nt 5>f Social and Rehabtl ttat ton Services 

Laiiren Harrod 
^ Executive Division 

Soi!la1 and Rehabilitation Services 

6th Floor - State Office Building 

Topeka, Kansas 666n--r-/ (913) ^'25673271 

,1 A\ Nemac , ' ^ 

Menjtal Ifealth and Retardation ^^"^ 
Social and/Rehabll t tat Ion Services * 

J Fifth Floor, State Office Bulldlnig 

T^opeka, Kansas 666} f, f 



<813)> 296-3271 
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" Emily Russell ; . 

. Early and Perlpdlc ScVeenlng^ Diagnosis and Treatment 
Social and Rehabilitation Services 
Sixth Floor, State Office BulMIng 
Topcka, Kansa^ 66612 y (913) 296^3981 




Roy Rutherford 
Mental Health and Retardation Services «^ 
^ Fifth -Floor, State Office BuJIdIng 

Topeka,\|(arisas 66612 (913) 296-3774 

State Universities ' 



.0 



Nancy, Peter son , 
Department of Special Education 
368'Haworth Hall 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 660^5 



(913) . 864-4954 



Marjoi^ie Stlth , 
College of Home Economics 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66506. 



(*913) 532-5110 



Legislature 



Senator Jesse dranson 

B0& Broadview 

Lawrence i Kansas 66o44 



Department of Education - 

* * Warren Bell, Director 

State anjd .Federal Programs Administration 
120 East 10th Street 
, Topeka, Kansas 66612 (913) 296-2306 



Departmenc of Education Special Education Admm ts^ration Staff 

t 4 ' " ■- ' ' 

. Lu^Ue P^den 

Education frogram Specialist . 
Kansas State Department of Education , 
Special Education Administration ' 
WO East 1 0th Street 

Topekj, Kansas 66612 (913) 296-3866 

Phyllis Ellis 

Education Program Specialist ' 

Kansas State Department of Educatic. . - 

Spedi&l Education. Administration 
120 East 10th Street 

Tope(ca, K^ansas 66612 " (913) 296-3866 
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STANDARDS TASK FORCE Committee List 



1) " Alan Amey • . 

2621 North Old Manor 

* Post Office Box 8217 •. 
Wichita, Kansas. 67208 " 

2) PaUti Hills . • ' 

, Sheldon Educational -Center v 

r- 11.55 - Seabrooke ; . ' 

* Topeka, Kansas 66604 ~ 

* (91 3). 272-1 944 • 

3) -t3ay Dobson 

. LEOTI Home-Based Head Start 

■ Leoti , iTansas 67861 

* 

4) Carolyn Newmaster 

■ Special Education Dir. 
USD^(290 . - . • • 

■ 420 South Main Street 
Ottawa, Kansas .66067 

5) Phoebe Renkel ^ ■ ' ' 
Child Deve. Center 
Arrowhead West .* > 

..^ Box' 1353 ... 
210'Soule 

, Dodge City, Kansas 67801 
• 227-8803 ... . 

6) Irene Dav^is - ^ 
"Div. of .Svces to Child.&Youth 
Social and Rehabilitation Svces. 
2700 West 6th 

Topeka i Kansas 66606 

7) . Pete w'almberg x . 

Institute of Logopedics 
, 2400 Jardine 

Wichita, Kansas 66071 ' 

8) Jayne Frost 

; Services to the* Blirld 

Social and Rehabilitation Svces, 
2700 West 6th 
Jopeka, Kansas 66606 



9) ' 



Carol Lei and ' ' 
Proj. Coor. -Children's Svces 
Developmental Svces of NW Kan. 
890 Sc'Range 
Post Office Box 451' 
Colby, Kansas- 67701 
(913) 462-6757 J- 
" " ■' . 



as of Jan. 26, 1981 



10) Janelle Mulvenon - ' . . ' 

• ' 3022 Canterbury , ^ 
Sallna, Kansas 67401 . • 

n) Nancy Peterson • • ' 

Spec. Ed, Dept. Univ. of Kansas " 
- . * Hawortfi Hall 

■ Lawrence, Kansas 66044 i, 

M) . Joy Hopkins 

Occupational Center of Central Kansas 
Saline- RepublicXloud Co. Dev. Centers 
• 370 Schilling -Road ' 
Sal ina, Kansas 6746^1 " i 

M3) Dr. Bill Goodwin 

Rainbow. United, Infc. 
. 3530 EAst 25 North 
Wichita, Keihsas 
> 683-7551 , 

-^-^14) Lori Capkler 

Saline County Dev. Center * 
304 West 'Qrartd 

Salina, Kansas 6740^ 

. .\ . ■ 

15} Ann- Lippert 

1210 West Third Street 
Chanute, Kansas 66720 

16)^ Ann Barrett 

Leavenworth. Child Dev. Center. 
615, No. Esplande 
'Leavenworth, Kansas 66048 

•17) Mrs. Frances Swalwell 

' Kansas Assn. fof*Children with 
Learning Disabilities 
5507 West 15th ^ 
Topeka, K^tnsas 66604 

18) Melinda Clingan 
Preschool Coor^. , 
High P-lains Spec, Ed. Coop, 
919 Zerr Road . 
Garden City, Kan-sas 678.46 

19) Nancy Bolsen 
Bijg Lakes Dev. Center 
1554 Hayes Drive * 

Manhattan, Kansas 66502 
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STANDARDS TASK FORCE- Committee List (Continued) 
fix 

* » 

20) Carol Col burn 
1905 T'erinessee 
Lawcerifce, Kansas 66044 

2T)' Dr. Charles Kroll ' ' * 
Topeka State Hospital 
■ Capitol City Schools 
2700 West 6th, 
Topeka, Kansas 66606 
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22) Lois Lauer' . 

Southwest Area Spec' Ed. ^ 
Post Office Box 460 * 
' 1000 Second Avenue 

V Dodge City, Kansas 67801 



23) Dorothy Rockefeller 
Post Office" Box 160 
St* Marys, Kansas • 



it 



24) . Patsy Burton ^ ^ 

Kansas Assn. for Retarded Citizens 
9006 West 53 st Terr. 
" Me r nam, .Kansas 66203 
(91,3) 236--6810 * 
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FROM. KANSAS STATE PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION FY81 



Education: 



ScKoolYear: ' 



Severely Handicapped: 



' 0 



'Mildly/ Moderately 
Handicapped: ' 



bevelopmentally 

Delayed or 

''At Risk'' Children: 



EARLY EDUC4iTION . 

J • ■■ - ■ ' - 

DEFINITIONS , ' 

An early education for a young handicapped child is an 
organized progntim of purposeful, sequential activities, which 
are appiropriate to tlie aeyelopment^l age of the child as defined 
in.the individualized education pro|ram (lEP). The child must 
be actively inyoWed in th6 activities associated wah the 
objectives in the lEP under the supervision of qualifi^ staff. 
The role'of die parent^shall be included in the lEP objectives. 
A sch6ol year for ah. early childhood education program for the 
handicapped shall consist of 540 houl^for die Ceht^r-Bjsed 
Group Service Model; 215^ hours for the jgome- 
Baset^/Indivijdual Service Model* or any proportional 
combination of the two models. 

Those children who have, one or inore handicapping 
conditions which chi-onically impede and by their complex 
nature produce serious learning, developmental, and/dr 
behavior problems^ Such conditions are Characterized by' 
extreme deviation-^ from' age appropriate' developmental 
behavior<s) in any of the follbwing areas: n^tor functioning, 
: self-help skills,* cognition\ communication, and interaction 
with the sodarand/drphysWl environment J ^ 

Those children who haveVone or more handicapping 
conditions which to a significant extent impede .age 
appropriate behavior ill any o^ the following areas: motor 
functioning, self-help skills, cognition, communication, and - 
interaction with the social afid/or physical environment. 
Special assistance is required to minn^ize or to compensate for 
identified limitations^. 



A Variety of handicapping condiu'ons arefrequently associated 
with infants bom prematurely havingy .severe respiratory 
distress; hypoglycemia, or othcr^compljcating factors. Thefic 
handicapping conditions may include central ncryaiis system ' 
damage, sensory deficits (visual and auditory), atid impaired-^ 
performance in mental and ianguagedeveJopment. All of these • 
handicaps have a later correlation to \ lowered academic 
achievement. Early intervention to overcome or I^sen tlie delay 
has been determined to ie beneficial. . \ " 

At Vimes children may^exhibit such developmenlariags or 
delays which at an earfy age are difficult or impossible to 
identify as specific handicapping cohditions. ThescVt risk or 
developmentally delayed children may be served \r\ early 



- childhood programs for tlie handicapped bui after age three 
• such cliildreiT shall not be reported as hlndicapped nor be 
counted for iKe generation of siate orfederal special education 
funding. -Such funding becomes available -wheh/if a specific 
handicapping condition .is identified. . . 

Caregiver: Caregiver mfans any adult, relative or non-relative, who is 

responsible on a regular basis for a^ignificant portion of the 
care of the child. Caregivers include the natural parenis. foster 
• ' • ' parents, legal custodians and others such as siblings, relaiives. 

family child care providers or teachers in day care. Head Start 
and other pr^schools. v ^ 

■ / . ■ t 

' \ INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Early childhood education programs for ^he handicapped are designed especially for 
children from birth to school age (as defined in Kansas Administration Regulation 91-12- 
21). Children are eligible who arie identified as havirtg one or more handicapping 
conditions which to a significant extent impede age appropriate behavior or prior to age 
iltttx are identified as Handicapped or at risk, developmentally delayed. Intervention.by 
special teachinglknethods, techniques, or procedures are required to minimize or to 
compeiTsaie for identified learning limitation? in sensory and motor functioning, self- 
help skills, cognition, communication, and interactibp with the social and/or physical 
environment. . ' ' 

LEGAL AUTHORITY > 

TFunding .for. early childhood programs is authorized by Kansas' Administrative 
Regulation 91-12-21 which spegficaUy staTes'thai ... serviced, for J^reschool children are 
authorized but not pxarxdated nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the use of 
heal funds or state Rectal education categorical funds for such preschool programs. 

PROGRAM PURPOSE 

♦ ' • 

The purpose of the early childhood handicapped education programs is to alleviate or 
pr/?vi?nt the adverse effects of handicapping conditions oh the ability of young children to . 
learn, to reduce the cu;«u1ative^effects of failure to develop at agp-typical rates and to bring 
children with handicapping conditions to as near agd" appropriate preacademic 
developmental levels as possible through education as defined above. 

. SCREENLNG AND IDENTIFICATION 

< 

Preschool screening by local education agencies is required. Preschool means birth to 
school age (as defined in K.A.R.' 91-12:21). Screening sei-vices shall be made available to 
' preschool children whose, parents are concerned regarding their future educational 
, progK'ss^tvaluatioil 'diagnostic measures shall meet the requircntents outlined in this 
dornim-nt. Parcnis shall have the right to observe the testing and evaluation and to have 
con^nluition it) observing their child in oider to assist in the evaluation process. (Sec 
SCUI:K.\I.\G, £\'ALUATI0.\, PLACEMENT, AND REVIEW PROCEDURES' 
swii«)n). • / 

' ■ . CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Any anivity or skill whicli wi^c peers typically acquije t'hrou.gh niaturntinu, exposure, 
hnitaiicni or iuc ulcnia', unStnuiured teaching and whit.h is jiot acquired by a special 
nectlN ihWiX is an appropriate ti'iidiini; objcctivt*. 

.39 



Curriculum domains include:. ' * '> 

Pcrccptual-Motor - Coordination of gross and fine motor skills, perceptual skiUs 
and body awareness. .1 

Cognition - Concept formation, discrimination, generalization, SvaWness of cause 
and effect and expectation.' • , ' n 

----.^Commulucatioh - Symbolic reprfsentition, receptive and expressive language 
tlirough sound production skills and/Jbr non-verbal communication." 

Social-emotional,- Bonding; independence, cooperation and compliance peer and 
othtr social interaction skills. ■ , • " 

Self-Help - Feeding, toileting, dressing and daily living activities' 

The content of the curriculum is preacademic and prevocatiAna'l. Skills of observation, 
attention to salient features, comparisons, exploration, and manipulation are necessary 
before concept foi-mation can occnar.' Concepts of sequence, number size, color, etc., must 
be learned prior;to reading Or arithmetic skills. Self awareness and self-help are taught to 
foster a pbsitive self:concepf, learning set and^to prepare for future acquisition of 
vocational skills. Instructfon is intentional; sequentrfd, multi-sensory, and activity -based 
and IS directly related tothe goals and objectives for each child. Use of free play (recreation) 
offers an opportunit.yio practice Well.learned skills, thereby establishing them through 
overlearning and opportunity to generalize concepts. ' 
Whenever handicapped and jion.handicapped children are in the same classroon| there 
shall be particular attention to fosterii^g interaction between and among the handicapped 
and non-handicapped children. --.i. 

The mediators of learning include^all sigrtificant persons in the child's "day to day 
•experiences. Thus, parents^ caregivers, siblings, professionals, and paraprofessiooals 
comprise the leaching team for a preschool child. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 

The program model selected by each district may vary. Particular conditions within each- 
local education agcncv should determine the appropriate deiiveiy model. These 
conditions plight include the numbei of handicapped children to be served, the types of 
handicaps represen ted among the children, thes^\^erity of handicapping conditions and 
the educational needs of the children. Interrelated programs, rather than categorical 
groupmgs, are encouraged on the condition that appropriate program services are 
provided to children with specific handicapping conditions.which require specializcFd 
equipment and tieatmeiu, fof- example, the sensory impaired. 

Loral education agencies iii Kansas may organizq services for preschool handicapped 
childien in the following ways: • j^--^»._S 

1. 'They may estnbiibli individual piiDgnims within their own school distri^' 

2. They may establish a cooperatiye piogram \. ith one or more otherschool disti icts. 

3. Tlu-y nViyrontiart with ;|iiappioved special pui po.se sehool oi piogiaiii which has 
appiopiiate special e(]ucation seivices foi preschool level handicapped children. 

Because of -ilie natUie of eiuly (ii-velopincnt, full year piogranis arc stiongly encoi'iraged. 
Summer piognmis in whi( h scrvi( es au- extended beyond ;i full stiiool year prograrn mav 
he U'inihiushl on fi j)ropotli()iKite basis for tiie addiiional pr(>granh ' . 

» 
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Exc epirons to laiuiieincnts foi\a full time program \\\i\y be made only by the IhP team for 
imlividual childieii whose physical, developmental/ and/or emotioi.al lurds, iia\el 
distance, or family cousideiations indicate such an exception. Such exceptions shall be 
included and certified as a part of t^e child*6 lEP. 

Three general service models will be approved:, the Center-Based/Groiip Mod^l, the 
Home-Based/Individual Model, and proportionate combinatioi: of tiie two models. 
Center*Based/Gfoiip Model 

Three types of center-based settings for early childhood pro^^rams may be considered as 
possible place^ient alternatives for a young handicapped child. These are (1) a special 
early childhood program, (2) an integrated early childhood program, and (3) legulai earl> 
childhood "J^rogram'. Such programs shall consist of 540 hours for a full school yeai. . 

'ITie lenter-based program selected for a group of children should reflect the necessai> 
environnriental and programmatic adaptgitions that will allow each handicapped child to' 
function a member'of th.e classroom group and to receive the special individual 
instruction he/siie requires. Each of the three types of programs provide^ different 
cducatioiial and ser\'ice opportunities which should be considered carefully in the 
placement of any- handicapped child. 

Enrollees deemed appropriate for^a particular classroom alternative are those whose 
needs, as determined by a comprehensive evaluation, can be mossi effectively met in that 
particular setting. A handicapped child should be maintained in :ast restrictive 
environment possible wherein the services and educational programming required by the 
child can be provided. . ^ . . 

A special early childhood f ogram is designed specifically to serve young handicapped 
childien. The classroom enioUment is 'comprised!entireIy of chil(Jren who any present a 
variety of handicapj)ing conditions which. vafy from mild to sevefe. Such programs 
usually contain a concenti:ation of children with severe disabilities. - 

Special early childhood programs should^ be designed to provide more intensive 
specialized bcn ices to children who need varied and continued assistance in the form of 
specialized thc^iapy, special equipment orinaterials, individual care and suf. r\'ision, and 
individualized educational programming. 

The cl assroom may be interrelated or categorical. The. teacher of ^th^*4w<t?rrelated 
^clabsioom shall be certified for e^rly childhood handicapped teaching. The teacher of a 
'catei;orical classioom bhall be certified for the single category being served and have 

experience, piacticum or training -with preschool childien. 

An tnUxrated early \ hildhood program saves both handicapi)ed and non-handicapped 
(hikhen iii binj»k- classioom setting with handicapped chiUiien constituting a highei 
propoitir^M of the tlashiooin population than that fou^id in a legular pieschoul setting. 
H.nuiica})pcti (hikhen uho aie placed in integialed piogram.s may present a \ aiiety of 
handi(ap}>in)< (^)niini()n^ rar.i;ing 'from mild to seveie. In such progiams, 
•miidlv modeiau K handicapjx^l children shall constitute not Jess than one-thiid noi 
molt: than two-thiids of the classroom eniollnietu. Wheie seveiely hantlicappal students 
aie eniolled, the maxinnim number of such students shall be six. 

PioHianis .lie t\ pu allv oii^ani/t tl to pioi idca wide ama) of inteidi^c iplinai y and spec iai 
^dut.iiion services id mret ihe ntrds of each individual child, ircludini^ the uon- 
handle ,i[)jxd childitii uho .ue paiticipaius in tlu* piogiam. An inttgia!ii! {^lot^iani 
:,houkl fx- oigani/cd to iiuhule »4if>ui> a< ii\ ttivs< vJiicI^. capitali/e uj)on ilie henefit'> o{ 




combining hiindicappod' and noii-handiaii)i)cd ciiildicn. It should aho allow for 
( . 'individualized insfructional oppoitunities for each child based on his/her lEP. Since 
integrated classrooms may include a highly diverse giqup of children, theprogiam must 
be flexible. 

The teacher of the integrated dassroorn shall be a certified/approved teacher foi early 
•childhood handicapped. 

A regular early childhood classroomis designed primaiily for non-handicapped chiidren. 
With some environmental and programmatic adaptations, and the assistance of specidl 
consuhants, such programs constitute a setting into which'somc handicapped children 
may be placed. Regular programs may be particularly feasible placement alternatives for 
mildly handicapped children who may require minor environmental and programmatic 
* adaptations to allow them to participate successfully in many of the regular preschool 
activities. 

For apprpval as a placement for an identified handicapped child, or as a transition lo 
. regular education, the classroom ^hall be licensed by Health and Environment 
Department and be certified by Social and Rehabilitation Services Deparunent and 
contain np more than eighteen children of which three may be handicapped, exclusive of 
voice fluency and articulation problems. Support ^ervice^s ^related to the child's 
handicapping condition shall be provided and a certified early childhood handicapped 
teacher shall act as a consulting teacher to the program. • • ^ 

^ Home-Based/Individual Model 

In tf\e Home-Based/Individual model a professional special education teacher supervises * 
^ the program. Professionals, instructional paraprofessionals, and parents provide direct 

service.^ Teachers and support staff interact on a one-to-one basis with child and ^ 
paient/caregiver. 

The child's |iome .or parent/child clinics may be the most appropriate setring for 
llr'-'jssionnl and nonprofessional sfaff to first involve parents in the educational process, 
particularlyif the child is under three years of age. Afedme-based/iiidividual progmm is a 
partnership between narcnts and professional staff which builds upon the parents* own 
undcrsiaiuynOfofihcirchild^s needs and upon the parents' capacity to be involved. Parents 
are gi veii support and practical direction in dealing with their child. At the same time, the 
child is involved in planned activities with hi^/her prin. iry teacher, support staff, and 
\K cuts. 

A full school vcar individual pr(>gi am slfali consist of 215 houis of direct instruction. The 
pioi;rani shall include a minimum of 54 hours of instruction by thepiofessional staff and 
insriuctionai paiapiofci>sional. No fewer than 13 of the 54 hours shall be directly 
super\isc(l^ oi i)io\i(lcd by the professional staff. Additional hours of individucil 
instruction shall be provided to fuliili the required 215 hours b> a combination of 
dorunienicd i)aicnt. caicqiver. piofcbsional or {)aiaprofessional implenuMitation of the 
individual education pioi^iaru- 

Clombiit»^»i<)n Model 

Senites may h' piovidcd in any pioportionate combination of the individual and ihc 
i;iuu[) nunlt'Ls piovidcd flic iniuinuiiii icquiK'ments of a hill (100 percent; piograni is 
*ivail4d)lc to any child. Koi example: 

A i\\(n\p pioi,Mam ()ffeiint; ?;> i)eireni of the lequiied 540 hour^of instruction should 
Ci>mp!emcnt tlic pjoj.M un with the tquivalcnt of 25 percent of an individual histruction 
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program. Combination progfems are encouraged as offering a maximal oppoiiuniiy to 
influence realization of the child's potential. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Support ser\ ices as described in the SUPPORT SERVICES section of this Plan shall be 
provided in early education programs. Physical education as planned motor coordination 
activities is an integral |Dart of the early.education curriculum and may be provided by the 
early childhood ^:acher. Although vocational education foi preschool children is not 
a{){>iopriaie, self-help arid social skills are the e^rly childhood counterparts of work skills. 

Support (related) services staff who participate in the comprehensive evaluation sliall 
have or obtain competence in the evaluation of children^ age birth to five, through 
preseryice and/of inservice training. 

CLASS SIZE AND CASE LOAD . ^ 

llie following tables show the minimum^ recommended staff for the various models and 
the additional staff necessary for inclusion of severely handicapped children and children 
under age two and one-half years. Programs not covered by these tables, having a greater 
caseload, oi having one or more severely handicapped children ifi a program staffed for 
mild to moderately handicapped children may request a variance for that program. 
-Requests are addressed to the Early Education Program, Special Education 
^ Administration Section, State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas. 



Number of Children 



1-4 handicapped 
5^6 handicapped 
7-8 handicapped 



12(A or 5 hndcpd) 
12(6 to 8 hndcpd) 
18(6 to 12 hndcRd) 



18(3 handicapped) 



8 handicapped 
lA handicapped 
20 handicapped 
26 hmdicappcd 



Approved Teacher 
EC or ECH* 



Paraprofessionals 



Special Classroom 



1 Ecn 

1 ECH 
1 ECH 



1 
1 



Integrated Classroom 



1 ECH 

1 ECH 

2 ECH 



1 

2 
•> 



Reoular Classroom 



1 EC and 

1 ECH Consult. 



Home Ba^t^4/Jndividual Instruction 



1 ECU 
1 ECH 
1 ECH 
1 ECH 



1 
2 
3 



Additional Staff 
for Swere oirYoung 
Children** 



1 
1 
2 



1 

1 / 




ot Applicable, 



*EC, Early Childhood endorsement; ECH, Early Childhood Handicapped endorsement 
**Childrcn xvho are severely handicapped or under age 2 1/2 years. 
***This group size is not recommended for severely handicapped or very young 
children. . ^ 



In no iiiNtaiuf sh^iH .i i.ist-load txcad the proi^i.tin's ability to iinpUiUciii the iiulivulu.ih'ad tthic^Wi 
f)i<)i*t.iins of thf < hiUhrii c'lirolhtl. \ 
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PROGRAM STANDARDS 

f hese;:stnncjards shall serve the dual purpcjse of apprciving earlv qHildhood" education 
programs- for the handicapped and recogiuTing those private non-profit corporation or 
public or private instHution programs which are equivalent to the accredited programs 
Any agency which seeks to establish an apprdved program in this area shall meet the 
standards set forth herein All programs shall meet the same requirements as School age 
programs in relation to screening, evaluation, due process, aiTd confidentiality 
procedures. (See PROCEDURAL RESPONSIBILITIES section.) Each program 
application shall be reviewed by the Special Education Administration Section to 
deitrmme approval. ■ 

PROGRAM APPROVAL APPLICATIONS 

Applicants for approval for funding of ear'y education programs shall submit a plan 
describing the program and procedures wh. . assure that: ' 

1. All applicable requirements of the Local Comprehensive Plan (see LOCAL 
COMPREHENSIVE I^ANS section) are met. i^wv^al. 

2. Parental (Caregiver) involvement shall be an integral part of the program. The 
pro'gram shall assure parental opportunity to.b* a part of the educational teamjrfid 
shall be designed to provide assistance to parents as planners and participanWin 
their child's program. v 

3. Each program shall provide (or arrange for) special interdisciplinary services for 

the handicapped child as ne^-ded to meet the special educational and training needs 

of the-ch\ld and his/her family. A team approach to educational programs should 

be u til ized so that members of the staff who provide special services for a given child 

may coordinate activities and maintain consistency acr(^ training procedures All 

^ . .persons providing sei-vices to the child shall be members of the interdisciplinary 
team. ' .1-7 
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July 1979 

.INTERIM. EARLY CHILDHOOD HANDICAPPED APPROVAL 
FOR TEACHERS OF PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



AUTHORITY: *.91-1-23{d) Certificate Regulations for School Personnej. 
In the. absence of adopted standards, individual approval may be oiven to^ 
personnel working with exceptional children.^ 



The following criteria ^re to be used for interim approval until pfficial rfequire- 
ments are ^bpt^l?y the State" Board^oftEtJucati on. Approval under these interim.^^ 
requirements does ncrt;, imply endorjement when official recfi^irements are adopted. 

First yea? Individual interim approval shall require : , * * ' 

K A current teaching certificate;' . - . > 

^ 2. Practicum (120 hours) or one year teaching experience with preschool 

• ' handicapped chi-ldren or a combination of both. 

3. At least one college credit course in each of the following: 

* a. Child growth and development. » ^ ' 

b. Curriculum in early childhood, elementary education or special 
education. ' ^ - 

c. Tests and measurements, introduction to psycho-educational tests, 
^psychology of exceptional children, or introduction to exceptional* : 

children. ^ * t ^ 

\ 4. Recommen^lation for interim approval from Jihe training^ institution 
\ (based on 91-l-23(d)), 

' Renewal of Interim Approval ' . 

Until fuVl approval requirements are adopted by the State Board of Education, 
interim approval may be renev/ed yearly upon verification of additional training 
as outlined below: ^ 

T. At least one college credit course (not less than 2 semester hours) 
must be completed prior to the renewal date. * ' 

2. Training should be taken to improve skills in a deficiency area. Consult 
with your .training institution in selecting coursework. Courses in the 
following areas are reconsrtended: - 

- Preschool Handicapped Child 

- Behavior Management 

- Educational" Assessment of Young Children 

. • - Curriculum/Methods in Early Childhood Education 

/ , - Curriculum/Methods in Early Childhood Handicapped Education 
Practicum with Preschool Handicapped Children 

- Language DeveJ.opment 

• Parent Involvement- ^ 



- l.A.r.h^ . - , 2/1Q/8'2^ 

Regulations 'for Certifying School Person^iel and Accrediting Institutions and 
Approving Programs Offering Teacher Education 



9M-99. Teacher of early childhood handicapped. 

\z) An endorsement to teach yotmg handicapped children, age 
birth to school age, with a variety of handicaps, including 
mild, moderate* severe, or profound levels of clisability, and ' 
ichdol*aged children to^ge eight (8), who are moderately to 
severely handicapped ^nd who c^n be served best in a 
preschool setting as specified by an Individual Education 
I^0£^m,^il require that the applicartt: 
(i> Have completed a program in bo\h general and 

professional educati'on/as prescribed in K.A.R. 91-1-51 

and 91-1-52; 

<2} Have completed a prt^m ineither early childhood or 
. efcmenur>*educadon, as prescribed in 9H-SJor91-l-S2; 

(S) Ibveccmpletedaprogpintrf thirty (30) setii^terhoursof 
citdit» including a^'nimiij;n^o^. twenty (20) semester 
hours of upper dt«i^n or graduate hours m addiuon to 
those applied toward the bao»laureatedegree» which may 
have been taken concurrently with, or subsequent to, the 
degree, The thirty (30) houb shall include: 

(A) The study of major handicapping conditions to 
include: characteristics, etiology, diagnosis, and 
intervention; 

(B) *rhe study of advanced-child development; 

(C) The study of,<research and principles* of- edOcating 
_youtig handicapped children! ; ^\ . 

(D) £x|>erscnces^ in educational programming for young 
^ . children a n^f^heir families includijig: , 

(i) Methods,"^ materials, and curriculum for non- 
handirapfxrd children, birth to school age; 

(ii) lifetIiods» materials, and curriculum for 
handirapixd children, birth toeight(S) yearsofagr; 

(iii) Normal and dniant ccr:;niuniratiqii development 
including .speech and language^ and 

(iv) Assessment and c^v-oluation of young children, 
haiidimpped and n'uii*liandicapped; 

(E) Tlu' study of at least two (2) of the following three {$) 
areas leading to advanced competencies in: 

(i) Skill dcvelopiiient for handicapped children 
'selected from language and cominuiiication. Cine 
and gross motor, cognition, self-lielp and 
indepeiideiice, and emotional*social competence: 

(ii) Professional ^rduc^tion * selected fr^m parent 
education and involvement, staff ti«.ining and 
supervision, interdisciplinary and interagency - 
approaches to special education-early childhood 
services; or 

(iii) Frogium development selected from education of 
young children with* specific handicapping 

^ conditions. ad\*anced cuniculuni developiti^nt or 

instructional programming, ^adaptive physiail 
. education for >'oung ctiildreii. creative activities fur 
handicapped and non. handicapped young 
ctiildren, health, safety, nutrition, behavior 
managemen; or behavior analysis; and 

(F) Six (6) semester Jioursof supervised teaching practii 
consisting of a minimum of 3()0 clock hours of dirt . 
child/ client comactjnie 360 clock hoursshall include 
not less than 180 'clock hours in a handicap{)ed 
preschool program and not less than 120 hours in a 
regular preschool program. 'Practicum training in 
handicapped programs shall include the following: 



. (i) Experience in a variety of educational settings 
including home^based programs and center based 
/ . programs; * ^ 

(ii) Experiences in programs serying children in at least 
tv^o age Icvelschosen from birth to 2-1/2 years. 2*1/2 
years ^o 5 years, , or modeitltely to severely 
handic;ip|)ed children ages 5 to g years; and 

(iii) Experifiice with children and parents of children 
who have a v;iriety of handintps of v:irying lewh of 
severity; ranging from mild to seven*. 

(b) * Provisional endorsement* Upon recommendation of the 

teacher education institution, provi^orlal endorsement may 
be granted toa person who meets th^ following Requirements: 

(1) Holds a valid Kansas teadier certificate issued by the state 
board in either early childhood or elemenury* edttcatlon, 
as prescribed in Kj\.R. 91-1-61 or 91-1-62; 

(2) Has completed at least eight (8) hours of die required 
thirty (30) semester hoiirs of credit.which shall include 
educational programmitig for and a si^pervised praatcum 
with young handicapped cHildren.' One .year of 
dpcum^ented* paid experience teaching ^young 
handicapped childr^en in a preschool setung may, for 
provisional endorsement only, be stibstituted for the 

, supervised praaicuni; . , ' 

{$) Provi$ion;ii etidorscmt^nt shall be valid (or c)ih*(1) ^ear 
froin die date of iti issuance, but may bt* reneU'(*dannu;illy 
for a nnaximum of four (4) years if the applirarit 
demonstrates continued progress toward meeting the 
' , ; reqtiirements for full endojrsemrflt; or 

(c) ^ull endorsement may alsabe issued to persons who have: 

(1) A ^-baccalaureate degree from an accredited college in 
: secondary education or in a child-related, clinical .or 

treatment field iiicliiding tKcupitioiuil tlienipy^ child 
de\'elopmeiit, music therapy or yxyth p;itli»Iogy where 

^ training has f(KUS(*d uiKiii teaching elementary orpre- 

* elementary age children; 

(2) * Twenty (20) semester hours of credit, or competency 
equivalent, related to the field of education in, child 
growth and developme5'»J, curriculum oi; metlicxf« for 
young children^ '^^'T °^ measurement and assessment, 
understanding the school as a social institution, and a 
sui>ervised pfacticum or field experience (at Ieast240clock 
hours) in a group educational setting with children, or 

, dorumented, paid work experience in a direct 
iastriK tioiial or tlK'rafx*uti<: rolf with children in a group 
' cdut^tional .setting f(ir a minimum of one (I) school year, 
and the;U:twenty(20)5emesterliour5m:iyhavebeen*earm*d 
in con/iiiictiorv with cotnpletion of the baccalaureate 
. degree required'in subsection (c)(1) of ihis angulation: and ^ 

(3) Oimnletioii of the requirement^ provided in subsection 
faT(3)of this regulation. (AuihmtudbyAuiclt6,iitcuon^«t)ofihf 

Knii\n\ (Utmututittn^ rffrrtnr {t^inpmttry) latmnpf fi»J^S2: {f*frmattfittj 



I.A.3. 



Kansas State Department of Education 

■r33%^)5i!>rr4 Kansas State Education Building 



\ 120 East lOth Street Topeka, Kansas '66612 




August 14, 198f , 

MEMORANDUM' 

TO: Planners of Preschool Progranvs for the Handicapped . ' 

• FROM: The Early , Education Project > - ' ' 
Special Education - • 

4 

This set of materials was prepared for the use of special 
educatfon adninistrators, directors of developnsent&l disability 
centers, teachers,' parents, and comnunity interagency teams to use 
In planning educational programs for preschool, han^apped children. 

A three ring binder will be delivered to y^uunder' separate 
cover for you to keep these materials and others relating to preschool 
handicappe.d programs. We will develop other materials from time to" 
time to be. added to ydur planning notebook. ; 

We hope that having this notebook as a resource will help I # 
you in your planning for young handicapped children. ' ■ 



LVqtle Paden* 
Early Education Handicapped Specialist 



PLANNING HANDBOOK 

MANUAL 5t)R LOCAL PLANNERS 
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Active Local Preschool Interagency Teams in Kansas 
, - • .FY81 . ' 

(all provide interagency screening and referral) 

Colby ' • , . 

11 County ares served by project PEEP (Parent Education - Early Prevention). 
Home Based and pilot center based service. Northwest Kansas Educational 
Service Center and Developmental Services of Northwest Kansas, •local day care. 

Concordia 

' Learning Cooperative of North Central Kansas,. (LEA) and Occupational Center 
of Central Kansas, Inc. share administration' responsibility for center based 
services. * * 

Dodge City . . ^ 

Southwest Kansas Area Cooperative District (LEA), Head Start, Arrowhead West, 
Inc. providyiPtfftf^rated Center based aiid home based services. LEA and Head < 
Start share classroom ap^t^ce. 



Empor 



Community Health, Flint Hills Special Education Cooperative, Het lingers 
Developmental Services^ Screening and referral services are provided. 

♦ 

Garden City 

High Plains Special Education Cooperative, Russell D^elopment Center, Head 
Start, Center and home based services, integrated an^ special preschool models. 

Hays 

A formal screening an/j referral agreement exists among the members of the " - 
Interagency Team. They have sponsored regional inservice conferences. > 
Service is provided in a developmental special preschool. ( 

Hutchinson , ^ ' , 

^ ' \ ^ 

Reno County Education Cooperative, Hutchison USD //308, Head Start, and, Train- 
ing and Evaluation Center, pwvide services to handicapped, birth to school 
age, home based and center based. 



lola 



ANl^ Special Education Cooperative, TriValley Developmental Services, Parsons 
State Hospital and Training Center collaborate to p/ovide center based services 



Lawrence 



USD #497 Special Education, Douglas County ARC, University of K^ansas, ^UAF, 
Language Project Preschool provides an array of services on continuum from 
self contained, integrated and mainstfeamed classrooms. 



Newton 



Harvey County Special Educatilpn Cooperative, Northview D^lopmental Services 
have an agreement 'to provide a center bj^sed program. . /| ' 



Ottawa 



USD #290, Head Start, Community Health, SRS cooperate in an individual in- 
struction model which serves children in home. Head Start or Day Care settings. 



Salina 



The team includes Central Kan^s Cooperative in Education, Occupation Center 
of Central Kansas and health care pi^oviders. They maintain a high risk ^- 



gistry,, evaluation, referral and direct servi 



Pittsburg 




.The team includes Southeast Kansag Special Education Cooperative, Head Start, 
Community Health and. SRS. Children are served in Head Start, two early 
childhood handicapped classrooms and a hearing impaired classroom. 



Topeka 



\ 



1 f 

Shawnee County Special Education Cooperative, Topeka ARC, Menninger Foundation, 
cappers Foundation, Head Start, Community Health SRS and others cooperative! to 
provided Comprehensive Evaluatioii, Individual Instruction, Parent Educatioi^ 
and Diagnostic Classroom. 
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KANSAS PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
AND FUNDIfiG I^ESOURCES " ' ■ 

n'BLIC seHOOL SPnvsORED PftOCAM. ..n COOPERATIHC m»M,^TT., ,.c..L.,. 

Colby , " 

Norchve.t Kansas Education Scrvica Center. Interlocal'lfioa 
^ OtVttlppaental Services of NorthOest Kansas 



Concordia 

Learning Center for North Central Kansas. USD 1333 
^ Occupational Center of Central Kansas 



Dodna Cltv 

Soutt^vest Kansas Area Cooperative District, Intarlocil #613 
Arrowhead West, Inc. ^ * 
Head Stare ' 

, tl Dorado 

K'st^r'" """"^ "^""""^ Elucatlon Cooperative. Interlocal #606 



Emporia 

• Efnporla USD 1253 
Head Start Is available 
Hetilnger Developmental Center 



Garden City ^ * 

Hlgh'.Plalns Education Cooperative, Interlocal #611 <r 
RusaeU Cfitld Developmental Ceiiter 
Head Start 

Grant County D.iy Care 

HavavlUe 

HaysvlUt USD 1261 



Hutchinson ' ' ^ ^ 

Reno County Educatloiv Cooperative, Interlocal 1610' 
Hutchlntor^ USD #308 
^ Head Start (suaner)* 

^ Tralnlnu and Eva I tint io^. Center, DcvalopHantal Special Preschool 
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KAflSAS PRESCHOpL PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
" ■ AND FUNDING RESOURCES 

timt:tC SDIOOL SPOS'SORF.D PROr.R.\.MS V\Nn C00PERA7TNC CO>m?ITY RESOURCES 



a:^' Special, Education Coopera^tvc 
head Scare (suroer) 
Cniycrslty af Kansjs, Parsons UAF 
\ ^riVa! Itfv 4)cvclop^ontal Center 



local ^603- 



Ijwrence USD 14^7 
Htad Stjrc 

University of Kansas, HCnEP LangMage Preschool 
Douglas County ARC 



VxPhcrson 

JlcPhcrson County Special Education Cooperative, USD tfAlO 
Hope Preschool 

McPhers' , Diversified •Service *^ 



Newton 

N'ewron UjD #373 
Head Scan 

Northviyw Duvclopnent Services 



Olnthc ^ • 

Olathe USD ^»233 
Head Starts 



Ottawa 

Ottawa U^D if 290 
* IK ad Start 



Ptttsburf^ 



5>o.ith..o«t K.ttiHna RiT.lonnl Siu'clnl Kducntfnn Coopcrntlvo UK!) 1250 
lfi*au atart 



* Cvtitrul Kuii».ia Co«»|»criit I v« In Hdiicutloii 
Occiifitlonal Center of Centrnl Knnsaq 

Q r '.'id* St (II I 
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KANSAS PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR HAfffifCAPPED CHILDREN ^ . 
' . ^ AND FUHDiMG RESOURCES 

_S?ECIAL FURPOSE SCHOOLS - SERVINO HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


FEDERAL 


STATE 


LOCAL * 


OTHER 
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S|;at« 

Special Education 

State Preschool 
Handicapped SRS * 

6A9 - Developaental 
Disabilities ^ 


Board of Education 
County mil Levy 


United Way, CHAHPUS, 
Insurance » etc. 




Havs 

Early Child Oevelopnent Cencer • ' 








X 










X 




A 


V 
A 






■Wlchlca 

Institute of Logopedlcs , • 








X 
















X 




Wichita 

Rainbows « Inc. ' 
















X 








X 




Wichita ' 
Starkey Developmental Preschool 
















X 








X 


« 


Wlnfleld ' 

Wlnfleld State Hospital (State Institution) residential 








X 






X 















DEVELOPMENTA L SPECIAL PRggrtinnr c 

Leavenworth 

Leavenworth Developmental Day Care C'-'ter 

Mary»vUle 

Twin Valley Developmental Services 



X 
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Spring Semester 1981 

f _ ■ 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSE AND STIPENDS FOR 
- PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILD: ASSESSMENT 

Five universities. will be gffering comparable courses during the spring sfimeste'r 
in Preschool Assessment. These -courses have been especially designed to meet 
the needs of teachers, school psychologists, and other personnel who are on the 

rnmnrohoneivd oualns-f 'i-n-.m -c^^ Identifying pT ^ ' • "i.iv. 

1n education. 
id places desic 
Inconvenience! 

You may wish to Inquire about enrolling in the un'lversity nearest to your 
present employment with the option of transferring the credit to your parent 
university. . 

For enrollment information, contact the university you plan to attend . 

• , "^^""^ " - Monday 4:15 -.7:20 - Regents Center 

9900 MissioaRoad, Overland Park.'Kansas 66206 Phone 913-864-4954 

Wichita State University - Course No. 1SSP7528 - 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m.- on- 
alternate Saturdays, (January 17 thru Aprtl 25 at Corbin Education 
Building, Room 156A Phone 31-6-689-3691 

Kansas State University - Thursday evenings 7:00 - 9:30 - at Justin Hall 
I on K-State campus. Phone 913-532-5510 or 913-S32-5525 

Ft. Hays State University - Course No. Education 749 - Tuition $30 per 
credit hour - $90 per 3 hrs - February 7, 1981 with a variable 
schedule with organization in Rarick Hall at the University at 
- . 9:00 a.m. February 7, 1981. Phone 913-628-4212 

Emporia State University - Course No. ;TY703 - Tuition: regular tuition plus 
515 for mateijials. Dates: March 6 evening April 3 evenina 
Phone 913-343-1200 ^ • 7 all day ^4 all da? 

12 evening ' .9 evening 
^ ■ 26 evening 16 evening 

24 evening 

25 all day 

Stipends in the amount of $90.00 from the. Title VI-D Professional Development Grant 
?HnH?! !n? tl\i Preschoo teachers not employed fpa' id) by the State of Kansas, 
fnority will be based on applicants viho: 

- are teaching or who document that they will he employed as 
teachers of preschool handicapped children, ,and 

- with these additional hours, will be eligible to receive or to 
maintain approval under the Interim Requirements for ECH, and 

-whose (continued) employmentVequires such approval,^ \ 

- w.'si^. travel 20'rn<;s or -"r" -•-■c-: --•4., 

^erIc ' CO ■ 



■ page 2 

To apply for the stipen4, submit the following: 
-.completed application form, 

- evidence of employment (letter from employer addressed to 
\ Gerald Carder, Kansas State Department of Educati^). 

, - transcript (if incomplete, provide evidence of recent courses 
completed but n^ot yet recorded), 

- letter. from the applicant explaining why the applicant needs 
•'to take this course, 

- address from which you will travel to class, location of the 
class and number of miles, one-way, to be traveled. 

The application ^nd supporting material for a stipend must be received by 
December 29, 1980. Applications will be d&ted upon receipt by the Special 
Education Administration office'. Because of the possibility of more viable 
applicatiorrs- than available money, the earliest. applications will receive the 
highest priority. „ 

Notification of eligibility for stipends will be made by January 9, 1981. 

STIPENDS WILL BE PAID TO THOSE SELECTED AS ELIGIBLE UPON SUBMISSION OF EVIDENCE 
OF. SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE COURSE. 

This' joint venture is co-sponsored by the above universities. The Kansas State 
Department of Education^ Early Education of the Handicapped Project, Title VI. 
Part C, EHA, P.L. 91-230, artd Title VI. Part D, EHA. 

•Funds for stipends are provided under Title VI, Part .D of P.L. -91-230 (as amended) 
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. 1980 - 1981 
PARAPROFESSIONAL 
WORKSHOP REGIONS 



1. KANSAS CITY AREA 

Kansas City 
*Leavenworth 
,*01athe 

*Shavhee Mission 
*Atchi8on 

Paola 

Troy 

2. TOPEKA AREA 

Atchison-Jeff erson(Oskaloosa) 
*Emporia 

Hiawatha 

Junction City 
♦Lawrence 
*Ottawa 
*St, Marys 
*Wamego 

Ne^f Strawn 

Clay Center > > ' 

Eudora 
Holton 
Manhattan 
Concordia 
Seneca 
*Marysville 
Eskridge 

3. TOPEKA (Shawnee County) 

*Topeka 
Seaman — Topeka 
Washburn — Topeka 
Shawnee Heights — Tecumseh 
KNI 

*Capper Foundation ' 
*Capitol City School 

4. JODGE CITY 

*Dodge CitV 

Lamed 

Pratt 
*Garden City 

Coldwater 
*Russell Developmental Center 
♦Arrowhead West* 



5. WICHITA AREA 

*E1 porado 
Eureka 

- *Hutchinson - ' 

*McPherson 
Ma Ivan e 
Winfield 
Valley Center 
Derby 
Newton 
Wellington 

*Winfield State Hospital 
*Haysville 

6. WICHITA 
Wichita 

*Ralnbows United, Inc. 
♦Institute of Logopedics 
Holy Family Center 
*S tar key 

7. GREAT BEND 

*Colby 
*Hays 
Lyons 

Phillipsburg 
*Salina 
Beloit 
Great Bend 
Russell 

/ 

8. PARSONS 



Fort Scott 
*Iola • 

Independence 

Howard 
*Pittsburg 

Parsons 



.'^DATE FOR STATEWIDE PARAPROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP 



MARCH 26 & 27 , 1981 . In TOPEKA . KANSAS 

t 

t 

r 

\ 

(over) 
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' REGION/ 



- 1. 


Kansas City 


2. 


Topeka Area 


3. 


Topeka (Shawnee County) 


4. 


Dodge City 


5. 


Wichita' Area 


*6. - 


Wichita 


7. 


Great Bend 


8. 


Parsons 



DATE OF WORKSHOP 

October 13, 1980 

Tentatively: 1st week 

of December 

II ^ - II II 

Ndvember 18, 198Cf 
October 30, 1980 
January 9, 1981 
November 19, 1980 
January 8, 1981 



LOCATION 

Kansas City 
Topeka 



Topeka 
Dodge City 
El Dorado 
Wichita 
Great Bend^ 
Parsons 
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5jJom Guidelines for the Training, Utilization, and Supervision of Paraprof csslbnals 

and Aides 

EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS - \ 

j 

^ The purpose pt early education for the handicapped Is to reduceoi^^rc vent thcj 
.adverse effects of the handicapping condition on, the child's abLllt^Vto leacn. 
The goal Is to bring such children to as near age level performance^aV*poss Ibie 

* In a. context in which the child enjoys learning, widens interests through ' 
, curiosity, exploration and experimentation under the skillful guidance of 

^ thoughtful adults • Parents, paraprof essionals, teachers, therapists, 

psychologists, and social workers all may have a role in the education of a 

young handicapped child. ^ 

* 

DEFINITION 

I 

Early childhood education for a young handicapped child is an organized program 
of purposeful, sequential activities which are appropriate for the individua!l 
child and prescribed in the child's individual education program. Early 
^ childhood programs differ from programs for school age children in that a "higher 
, proportion of programs are interrelated (more than one category) than are found 
among school^ age . students. , 

The early childhood paraprofessional perform hic/her duties under t^ie 
supervision of one or more prof e:>sionals • The duties may be performed in the 
presence? of t^hc professional or partially under indirect supervision^ 

I 

The instructional and recording duties are very similar to those of the / 
professional w^th the exception that authority for program planning and change 
rest solely with the professional. An early childhood paraprofessional may 
implement any of the activJLties assigned to him/her the professional with or 
without tha professional's direct supervision but may not decide to changje or 
terminate an activity without consulting with the supervising professional. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES (Group Program) 

Duties and responsibilities' of the paraprofessional in early childhood group 
programs include the following: - / 

1, HelpLng the teacher carry out the education program for Individ^l 
ch-ildren and for the group by arranging situations which reinfotce the 
student *s^opacity to: 

** Learn concepts and generalizations. • 
** * Learn to get along with others. 

Function as ,a group member. 
^ Develop self pconf idencc. 

^ Perceive cues to new kinds of behavior and to respond appropriately. 
? Utilize language to assist problem solving, to comaianicate anci to 

maintain GOcl.il contact. ^ * ' , 

^ Develop heif-help i^kilJs. 

* Practice good healtii and nuLrlLion routines. . - ) 

2. Ilolplnj] Che child rocoj;iu/.o and satisfy his physical developmenLal 
- " needs, IncUulinj;* ^ , 

« 

»L'ir;»e mun-cle development (outdoor running, jumping, climbing). 

* Fine rnoiar coordination (man I piilatl nj» wltli l^andr;)* 

* Eye-hand coordinat Ion, (pur.zles , weaving, sewing cards, catching balls). 

* ► Mastery ot specific activities as outlined by speech, physical and. 

occupational therapists. / 



Helping the child develop, maintain, and Improve a positive self-conccpf 
by 'arranging sitiwtlons In which the child may experience success and 
receive approval or other, reinforcement. / . ' 

Helping the child select and use appropriate supplies, toys, equipment, 
and books during free-plky periods. For free-play, children should be 
permitted to engage in activities that require only well learned. skH Is. 
Helping the child link experience with language through activities such 
as:* 



Naming objects. , • 

Giving the child words for what he dofts. 

'Pointing out relationships between and among objects/persons as well as 
attributes of sound, sight, touch, taste, smell and motion. - 
Reading and"singing to the child. • 
Talking to the child in terms only slightly more complex than the child 

uses. • 

Encouraging the child to use language to make t^equests, to community 
ideas and for purely social reasons. CHello and good bye, for example). 

Assembling, -preparing and returning to storage, when finished curriculum 
resource materials such as: 

Concept games. 

Illustrated stories. ' . 

Science explorations. 
Dramatic (role) play. 
Art ^ni mj|sic^ expression^ 
Outdoor playground. 

. Assisting tho teacher by supervising group and interest area activities 
such as: 



* Sandbox. 

Manipulative Area. 
Walks . 

Snack aad mealtime 

Share and. tell. 
Clean up time. 



Story and music time. 
Creative ar>t activities.. 
Blocks. 

Role play: Dress up> 
housekeepings doctd^. 
Science. 

Outdpor playground. 

Assisting members of a. professional team working with a child in 
assessing and' recording daily behavior and- development. The parapro- 
fessiopal should report any unusual behavior immediately. 

Assisting in the planning and implemi^atation oC "^the program and also of 
activities for parents: 



Home visits. 

Program participation. 

Parent meetings. 



o 
o 



Parenting .education. 
Newsletter (if any)^ 



. DUTIES AMD RESPONSIBKITIES (Individual programs) " 

Duties and responsibilities of paraprofessionals serving in individual preschool 

programs Include, the following: . » 

V 

1.. Assuming responsibility for home. Visits unaccompanied by a 

professional. , . 

2. Consulting with prof.essionals on the implementation of* the lEP- 
, 3. Noting indications for change and 'other issues before and afterVhome 
• ^ ' visits. / V > 

* 

TRAINING COMPETENCIES ; 

r 

The special education 'paraprofessional for early childhood education shoulV-tvave- 
training in the following areas in addition to training suggested for parapro- 
fessionals in general: 

!• Knowledge of typical skills o*f normal children of th^ developmental * 
age of those in their care. 

2. Techniques tp adapt for the handicapping conditions of the Indi vidua! 
children in their care. 

3. Behavior management techniques and ability to record behavior changes- 

4. Knowledge of preacademic learning activities appropriate for children 
of the developmental age of those in their care. 

For paraprofessionals in individual programs these' addtional competencies are 
required: 

1. Techniques for assisting parents to be partners in teaching their . 
child. 

2. ' Techniques for communicating daily activities for the parent to carry 

out with their child to implement the child's individual education 
program. 

3. Techniques for documenting parental instructional activlj:ies. 

^ 4. Skills in reporting to the supervising professional and implementing 
the requirements of the individual education program as interpreted 
by the supervising professional. 



SELL/l/cc 



.A.l^a. Special EduQation A^mfni strati on 1/27/81 
< W^nsas- State Dgpartment of Education 



L PLANNING GUIDELINES fOJT EARLY, EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

' ^ ^ The following procedures are steps that a local education agency or other 
planning agency should follovvf: ' . _ 

* ^A. Assemble an ^Interagency Advisory Teaiji, A local interagency advisory 
team is required should you request Title-VI-B incentive funds , or 
PL 89.313, Title I. ^ . ' ' 

Th^ optimum 5oal is to secure representatives ^of the^bch] community 
. • who are interested in*or-who are already providing various types 

• ^ » af services to preschool handicapped. For example: , ^ 

T. Parents or Representatives or Parent Advocacy Organizatlorls. 

2. Directors and -Teachers from Presthools," Developmental Dis; 
abiliiy Centers, Head Start, and 'other private or public 
centers' for preschool children, • . 

.3. Representatives from SRS offices serving the area, 

4. ^^^^entatives from Public Health Departments-r 



5. . CRefular and Special Education Administrators and Teachers. 

6. Physicians. • . ^ 

,7* Other persons from the local comnjunity. 

B.' Complete^a Needs Assessment of the Community PreschooVPrograms 
for the Handicapped, Nqeds Assessment materials are available' 
, apon request from the Special Edutation Administration, D.S.D.E, 

1.. -The Nee.ds Assessment should provide an estimate of the 
; number of handica'pped preschool* children to be servgd - 
and give a description of services available to preschool 
handicapped children. An examination of the Needs' Assess- 
ment should indicate where gaps and problem a.'^eas in 
program services lie. In turn, this should assist the 
cofonunity ih the development of a plan for coordinated* 
fujl service delivery for prescTiool handicapped children. 



C. Develop a Local Plan for Early ChiWhood Education of the 
Handicapped. ' - 

The Local Plan shall: ' / 

1. Follow the outline for Local Comprehensive Plans in the 
State Plan for Special Education. 




2. Describe the local conditions as shown in the Needs 
Assessme*^t.in (After the first year the year 
end reports will fulfill this requirement.) 

3. Describe the proposed education program. Include 
the following: 

a. The geographical area to be served. 

b. The priority of categories of handicap to be 
served. ^ 

c. The priority of ages to be served. 

d. The program modeUs) to be'provided. 

-e. The number of children to be served, class 
groupings and child/staff ratios^ 

f. ' Physical facilities io be used (list all locations). 

g. Staff needed and certification requirements. 

h. Support services available and how each will be 
provided. 

i'. • Any contractual agreements with other agencies • 
regarding provision of service, staff and' facility 
-•arrangements and funding resources. 

j. A list of the Interagency Team member*- agencies, 
represented and the role of this team -^n the 
planning process, screening, referral, thild eval- 
uation, provision of service, program evaluation 
and follow up. 

Submit the Local Plan for Early Education of the Handicapped 
to the Special Education Administration for review as folio. ^: 

h For Preschool Incentive Grants or Title VI-B Special 
Projects by March 15. 

2. For PL 89-3T3 funds by August 15. 

3. For annual review after initial approval or for programs 
not requesting special funding by August 15 as a part 
of the Local Comprehensive Plan. Only those items which 
are unique to the preschool programs need to be addressed. 



bo 
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P.O. Bo« 18701 




Wichita. Kansas 67218 



EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAMS FOR PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



FACT : There are an estimated 5,000 preschool handicapped children in Kansas 

FACT: Early intervention programs can si^-nif icantly accelerate the progress made by 
handicapped children 

PROBLlEM : Despite awareness of the efficacy of early intervention, and, despite encourage- 
ment from federal and state funding, Kansas schools* are not yet required to make a 
free, appropriate -public education available to every handicapped child below age 5. 
Approximately 3,500 preschool handicapped children in Kansas are not receiving 
educational services which would enable them to progress to the maximum of their 
capacities. 



-Research .las shown that- early intervention can modify, reduce, or in some cases^ 
eliminate the effects of handicaps on the development of fhildren. 

-Studies in Kansas h ' shown that children receiving preschool services require 
less intensive special eduudtion services in school age programs. 

-Preschool programs are cost effective, reducing future need for special education 
services and later, institutionalization, as well as providing a good foundation from 
which the handicapped child can develop marketable job skills. 

-Early intervention programs can help prevent related social problems such as 
child abuse, juvenile delinquency, and disintegration of the family unit. 

CURRENT LAWS. AND REGULATIONS 



-P.L. 94-142 requires that all handicapped children (birth to 21) be identified 
and that all handicapped children betv/een ages 3 and 21 receive a free appropriate 
public education* 

rKansas has been granted an exemption to the preschool requirement of P.L. 94- 
142. Kansas maintains a permissive law which allows school districts to offer pre- 
school services to the handicapped, but forbids the use of state equalization muney.' 

-Kansas law does now permit the use of state special education categorical aide 
as well as federal and local funds for preschool handicapped service^. 

-Presently, approximately 20 states have mandated preschool programs for the 
handicapped. * 

STATUS OF EXISTING SERVICES ^ ^ 



-In FY 80, 28 school districts/cooperatives provided preschool services to 
cipproximately 500 children. Not all exceptionalities are being served in some of 
these districts. 



RATIONALE 
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S:30<-9:00 
f:00 

9il5 



9;45 



10:3S 

11:30 
12:15 



1:30 



.2:13 



2:A5 



3:30 



EARLY CRnJ[)ttOOD Sl'ECIAL EDUCATIOH IN KAMSAS 
t.«.C.A.-225 WEST 1218. TOfEKA. KANSAS 
JANUARY 29. 19SI - 9:00 AM ^ 

Mgistratlon and Coffee 
Cottfcrcnctt Introduction 



Current Position St«te«ent« on Early 
Childhood Education 
-JTh* Interagency Coordinating Coawittea 
oo fre-^School Handicapped Children 

^naaa Anaociation of Special Education 
Adttiniatrator^ 

•State Adviaoty Council for Special ^ 
Bducation 

4Cana^s Aaaociation f<ir Blind and 
Visually Ispaired 

Perspectivea on Tinancing Pre-School 
Programs 



4)epart]Bent of Educstion: 
and Constraints 



^lities 



••Legislature: 
Constraints 



Realities and 



Coffec/Refrcahaent Break 

PsruitR* Perspectives: The Struggle to 
Secure and/or Purchase Services 

tunch (with brief break while tables are 
being c ' up) 

tAinchcou Sccsion 

Early Childlmod Special Education 
in Iowa 



Cost Benefits of Early Childhood 
Special Education 

Current Methods of Achieving Early 
Childhood Special Education In Kansas 

•Interagency Agreements 

•-Contracted Services 

•Local Advisory Cowalttcc Action 



Ways of WorUng with l^cal Board Members 
and Legislators 



AdjourniRpnt 



Merle Bolton, 
Comlssioner of Education 



Forrest Swall, Kansas Advocates 

for Special Education 

6erald Franklin, Preaidenc-Elect 

C.A.S.E.A. 

John Frye 

Advisory Council Ke«ber 

Bcmlce Brown 
Association Member 

Chair: Sandy Ihmcan 
Representatives Vichita 

Dale Dennis, Assistant 
Coaoissioner of Education 

Senator Paul Hess, Vichiu 
Chairperson: Ways and Means 
Coooittee 

Representstive Jsses Lovther 
Baporia. Chairperson: Bouse 
Education CooBittee 

i 

Chair; Maria Mack 
Vichita 



Chair: Ray Fcaley 
flutchinson 

Introduction <Jf Speaker by 
Merle Bolton, Coaaissioner of 
Educstion 

Speaker: Robert Benton 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of lova 

Kail Salkind, School of Education 
University of Kansas 



Maurice Cutaaings, President 
T.E.C.H.» Hutchinson 

Terry Bachus. Director 
McPhcrson County Sp. Ed. Coopera: 

David Hederstedt, Attorney, 
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Education Cpiaalttee timbers had no peace, this year. We had to fight to save 
the Federal Program under P. L. 94-142, the Education of All Handicapped 
Children Act. In the proposed Federal Budget, circulated early, this year, 
appropriations for Education of Handicapped were cut, and placed in a block 
grant with thirty other educational programs. This would leave Kansas better 
off than many other states as ve had our State Mandate, and a Program, similar 
to the Federal. (We had ours first.) Yet,^ the Federal move seemed infectious. 
At least, a few of our own State Legislators caught it. So, State Legii^lators, 
as well as Congressmen, had to.be included in our deluge of telegrams and 
letters. 

REACTION. At my first sounding of the alarmi in March, every Education 
Committee, Member, jeacher and parent who could be reached^ responded itaoediately. 
Many other oirganizations did likewise^ State and National. Among the many 
national organizations, working, including American Council of the Blind, 
of course, was the Council of Chief State School Officers, of which our . 
Kansas Commissioner, Dr. Merl E. Bolton^ is a member. On his return froa? 
Washington, Dr. Bolton isxplained that the Council recommended that the 
Education of the Handicapped be outside the Block Grant. I^is recommendation 
speaks for itself of the need of Special Edikication for Handicapped and its 
success > and of the^<ioncern of tlie Chief State School Officers. 

SITUATION. . 

RESULT: P. L. 94-142, with its excellent Program Guidelines continues. 
Appropriations are not drastically cut, and certain items, especially those 
for Preschool are increased. 

PRESCHOOL: The Interim Legislative Education Committee is 8tudyi.ng requests 
for a. State Mandate for Preschool Handicapped. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION EXPENSE: The Interim ComnlLtee is studying possible 
ways to economi7.e in present Special Education Services. 

Note. a. In the 4^8"^^ meeting, parents strongly defended the State Mandate. 

PRESCHOOL HEARL{^G5 The October Interim Legislative Hearing is to be devoted 
to Preschool Needs. 

SLIDES OF INFANT INSTRUCTION: At the October meeting, Mrs. Angela PraCt, of 
Wichita, is to present slides of her work with Preschool Blind. Pictureu 
were made of Instruction of Infants and their Parents in their homes. The 
showing will follow these hlldren through the several stages and on into 
the classroom with sighted peers, 

7: 
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6. PRESCHOOL PROGRAM PLAN: The Interagency Committee on Preschool Handicapped, 
of which I am a member, ia" planning a Comprehensive Preschool Program for 
All Handicapped. This is to be submitted to involved State Officers. 

Note. b. Age Eligibility: Birth to Five Years. 

7. , CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLICITY: Publicity in organizing programs will emphasize 

potctttlil skills, as well as problems. 

8. COST EFFECTIVENBSS. At the first session of the Interim Legislative Education 
Committee, the State Department of Education, presented facts and figures 
which proved Cost Effecti^ness of Infant and Early Childhood Education. 



9. K. A. B. EDUCATION BOOKLETS. Again, this year, I was askad to apeak to a 

training session of Paraprofessionsls. Special Education Staff made more 
copies of th^ K. A. B. Education Booklets for distribution during the session. 



10. STUDY OF KANSAS VISUALLY IMPAIRED CHILDREN. A Coi«>rehensive Study of Visually 
Impaired ^Childr en in the various attendance cencers was made. Represent/!- 
tives of Local and State Schools worked with the State Vision Consultant 

in designing the study. The scope was brosd, and the participation and 
progress of individual students » definite. A clear picture should emerge. 
Report will^ released in the near future. 

11. CERTIFICATKMI CHANGES. In rewriting Certification Requirements, serious 
omifiSions occurred in those for Vision Teachers. Undoubtedly, the intention 
wait that the omitted subjects be included, the phraseology was vague. 

At the Teacher Certification Hearing of , the State Board of Education, I 
requested inclusion of the fallowing: 
^ Orientation and Mobility, 

and Braille and Other Systems of Written Communication for Visually 
Impaired. These were adddd. and approved by the Board. 

li. NEED FOR CLOSER C(»1MUNICATI0N. Omission of Vision Teacher Certification 

Requirements, described in No. 11, pointed up the need for greater communication 
between Special Education and other staff of the State J)epartment of Education. 
Or. Bolton |ind the other cbmmissioners are aware of this need. 

WORX OF EDUCATION CCWMITTEE CHAIRPERSON. In addition to regular meetings 
of the Advisory Council and the Interagency Preschool Committee travel, 
I have made eight ouf-of-town trips. These were not at K. A. B. expense,, 
by the way. Four were reimbursed from State or Federal Founds. Expense of 
three Legislative Hearings and one Beard Hearlhg, and attendance of the 
Kansas Action for Children Convention, I was happy to be able to meet, myself. 

Conferences were held with State Education Officers and Staff, and with 
nearby Local School Authorities. 

On the Board's request, K. A, B. was made an Organization Member of the 
National Association for Parent of Visually Impaired: 2011 Hardy Circle, 
Austin, Texas 78757. As I sent a list of Kansans for them to contact, more 
Chan dues was included in the check: my personal contribution. Parent 
involvement is essential to V. I. Programs. 
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Respectfully submitted, Esther V. Taylor, Chairperson, 
7850 Freeman ^/enue Kansas City, Kansas 66112. Phone: 913-334-0 484 



■ EARLY EDUCATION rOR THE HANOI CAPPED 
PREPARED FOR THE 1981 LEcllSLAT I VE INTERIM STUDY ON SPECIAL EDUCATION- 



Introduction 

* 

' The-^purpose of early chi I dhood education programs for the handicapped 
is to prevent or minimize the effect^ of handicapping condHions on the 'ability 
of young children to learn. The cuntniulat ivo effcpts of the handicap or the 
effects of appropriate stimulation appear to be most powerful' in the early ^ 
years of childhood when the most rapid growth and development takes place. 

An estimate of Kansas preschool age children heeding services was pl^c^d 
at 5,000 ih 1980. (See Projected Costs papei"; attached). Birth rates in 
Kansas, however,^ have been rising in recent years and the trend appears to be 
continuing. Projections will need. to be adjusted accordingly. 

Public school programs for young handicapped children are permissive 
uQder Kansas statutes but \/ith no general state aid generated by the preschool 
age child. Currently 33 districts or cooperatives are providing some preschool 
services. Community preschools with programs which meet Education standards 
and Head Start programs also serve preschool age handicapped children. The 
total number of preschool age handicapped now -being served is 1,284 with 529 of 
those in public school programs. (For further information see attached ECH 1981 
Year End Report to the State Doard of Education). 

Efficacy Studies ^ 

Early educational intervention witti handicapped children is proving to 
be effecMve in torms of child qrowtl) or child change and cost effective in 
terms of the reduced costs for later special education and other social costs . 
Surivnaries bf major research studies illustrating child growth, consumer satis- 
faction and cost effectiveness follow. These summ*aries are abbreviated* but 
these and other completed studies may be obtained from the Department of 
Education Special Education Administration section, 

LONGITUDINAL FOLLOWUP . ' 

-U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Education for 1he Handicapped, 
Wa5hington,,D.C. , ABST RAdTi The Effectiveness of Early Education for 
Handicapped Children , Hayden, Alice H., Dr., Principal Investigator. 

The findings of this study were obioincd by locating 116 children who 
had previously comptctod the program of the Model Prescl^ool Center for Handi- 
capped Children at the Univofsily of Wushinylon. At pi^ci;chool age, tbjse 
children had been diag.MOGod on [»aviiu] hondicapping condilions such as mental 
retardoMon, communical ion doloys and behuvior disorders. At the time of tfre 
study, tho subjects vfcro in yiados throu^jh 8 in a public scliool or other 
post- preschool <->ot f i n;j. 
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Data consisted of ^locumontol iori 'of oach subject's current demographic 
status apd past and prosont ability and achievement.' 

Three criteria were used to de^o^mioe whether benefits of the* preschool 
experience were maintained: (1) class placement "(regular versus special educa- 
ti.on), (2)^ gain scores ^(cognitive and receptive language), and (3) achievement 
performance in relation' to a contrast group, of subjects with no preschool back- 
ground. The results were: ' * 

1. Thirty-four percent of the\"gr.^duates" were in regular education 
classrooms. 

* * 

2. ' An additional 22 percent of the "graduates", a I though p I aced in 

special education with diagnosis of special disabilities were 
functioning as well cognitively as the upper 7,5 percent -of the 
graduates in regular education, , ♦ . 

3. Those graduates in regular education were not repeating grades 
bui were keepling pace with their regular education .peers. 

i 4. Gognitivo growth ga in s^ achieved during preschool were, maintained 

in the post-preschool settling. Svnce gains made in preschool were 
mai.ntained in the post-proschool setting, the gains were of great ^ ' 
importance. ^ _ - ^ 

5. ' Pretest scores wore significantly higher 'in alj achievement areas 
when -compared with those of a contrast jroup, and most^ though . 
not all, posttest scores were significantly higher. 

1 ■ ' ■■ 

»kk'* -Fredrjcks, Bud, The Long Range Effect of Early Childhood Education on 
a Oevolopucnta I ly Dis'ab led Population. Views. An Early Chi Idhood 
Special .Education Newsletter , Billings, Montana, Spring 1981, Vol. 1, 
No. 5. . ' 

Preschool and school age children in Oregon who are in trainable mentally 
retarded proarams ere tested yearly on a state adopted test (Student Progress _ 
Record). Teil results include'both children with and without preschool experience 

^ ■ A total of 1,276 children enrolled in TMR classrooms in the state of , 
Oregon were administered- the SPR. Of these 1,276, a total of 151 chi dren 
between 90 and 145 months, of age hod been'^odmi n i stered the SPR over three con- 
secufive springs and thus became the subjects for the post hoc an.ilyois of 
skill acquisition over that three year period. 

Taken collectively, 1hc rcsuMo for the five curricul.^r areas (social, 
language, ac-Kl-.-mic, sblf-help, ond motor) support the contention +haf a prc- 
schSol eiperi-.ncc does in f I ucnce ..ski II dcvo lop..ent, and that the resuMs of 
ihaf preschool cx.pori.^nco .ho nuinl.inoJ over time. Those chi I dren who hnd 
l,een onroHud in a preschool pro-jra::. for two years performed s. qni ■ .cont y 
bettor than children no! enrolled in preschool in 1hc ocadom.c areas ° ';^"Ouage, 
acadornics, selSh.lp, ond „;olor. Allhough not significant the same trend was 
noted in Iho ^.ociol curriculnr area. The some types of differences were no 
dcmonr.frato.! l-otv/uoi. Iho-.o who oflcnded preschool for one year and 1hose who 
did not at lend preschool. 



These data rcGuLls (nay, in foct', be conuorvot [ ve^ A survey of school 
districts revealed thot of 151 TMR children who had moved to less intensive 
special education cla^^ses or regular classes, all but 11 hod had at least, 
one year of preschool e>^orionce. If Ihcse children' hod been tested the 'differ- 
ences in skill Jevels might have been even mpre pronounced. 

**** -Karnes, Merle 8., S'hwedel, Allan M., and Lew i s,. George F., "Impact of 

Early Prog ranning for the Handicapped: a Fdllow-up Study in the Elementar 
School." Paper presented at the meeting of Ihe?' Directors of Handicapped 
Children Early Edocai ion Projects, Wash ington, ^D.C. , December 1980, 

1. In general the children who participated in the preschool programd 
r igade a successful transition to elementary school. Of 86 handi- 
capped children 65iS are making normal progress within regular educa- 
tion classrooms. Twenty percent are in special education and \% 
have been retained in grade. * 

2. ^Reading teste show those in the regular classroom are functioning 

adequate - ' , 

3* Ninety-three percent of the handicapped children's parents felt 
their child would not have done as wel I in kindergarten if he/she 
h^d not participated in the. preschool program. 

• 

**** -Lazar, Irving and Dar I i ngton . Ri chard, Sunwnary Report. Lasting Effects 
After Prosciiool , a report by central staff of the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies. Final iReport, HEW Grand 900-1311 to the Education 
Convnission of the States. September 1979.. 

The Consortium for Longitudinal Studies has collaborated in searching 
for long-term effects of early inlervention programs. The data analyzed thus 
far and rofJorted here show that early education programs for low-income children 
apparently had lasting effects in the following areas. 

1. Assiqnfncn^ to s pecial education . Early education programs signi- 
, . ficantly reduced the. number of children assigned to special educa- 
lion classes. This result was true after controlling for the 
^ effects of the children's initial IQ score, sex, ethnic background, 

and faniily background. It held even after controlling for the' 
children's IQ score at age ^ix. Furthermore, the benefit apparently 
extended to oil \ho portici[>ants, regardless of their initial 
abilities or Qorly home background'^. 

V 

2» Retention in grade ( nrvHJe fa t I uro ) . Early education programs 
sifjni f icnntly reduced the number of children retained in grade. 

5. At the 41h grade luvol fhe evidence indicates that e^^rly education 
sigf^i ^ ^^'^f^+ly incroosed children's scorer, on fourth grade mathe- 
matics cichiovcmen I* 1esh> with a su3(jestive I rend toward increased 
scort)'"i C/n fourth <)radO' rnadin<] lesls. 



I 4» Mtitudes and valtjes > Children who attended presct.ool were more 
likely. than control ciu Idren to give ach ievcmont-rel ated reasons 
-for being .'proud of themselves. 

-V/eikart, David and Schweinhart, Preschool Education for Dis- 

advantaged Kids Still Pays Off at Age 15'. Special Report in Behavior 
Today ^ January 5, 1981 • 

the strongest evidence to date that preschool education for disadvantaged 
children offers- long-term benefits was announced -in rnid-December by High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundt ion • The later benefits include hie her academic per- 
formance ; lower delinquency rates ; better earnincfs prospects, and for .society , 
jcost-effectiveness of education ^ High Scope's Perry Preschool i n Ypsi I ant i , 
Michigan is now In its eighteenth year and offers the most authoritative research 
on the lifetime impactof preschool education avai I able in the U.S. today. 
Although this study was not limi.ted 1o handicapped children a number of the 
major f indings..xc late ^^o special education. . 

On 48 measures of s.chool and life success, the study shows that by age 
15, the latest ago for which complete' evidence is available, children w4io 
had attended a quality preschool on the averaye .significantly out-performed children 
who had not. Major findings ore that; 

• 

1. Children who had' attended preschool scored higher on reading, 
arithmatic, and language achi.evemfent tesjs at all grade levels 
;than children who had not. By.'agfe 15, children who had attended 
preschool tested eight percent higher, or the equivalent of more 
than'one full grade better than the children who had not attended 
preschool . ^ 

2. By the end of high school, only 19 percent of the children who 
^ • had attended preschool had been placed in special education 

classes, as^against 39 percent of those who had not. This ^ ^ 
, ' constitutes a 50 percent reduction in the need for such services. 

3. Children who attended preschool showed less tendency to display 
anti'social or delinquent behavior in or outside of school. Thirty- 
six percent of the 15 year olds who had attended preschool were 
chronic offorulcrs, as ag<nnst 52 /percent of those who had not. 

• 4, Children who hds attended preschool were more likely to hoTd jobs 
'after school, a hopeful sign that the effecis of preschool .will 
eictond to employment ond some other kinds of success beyond the 
clasr.rocm. 

5. The"* lonvj-torm benofits of preschool outweigh the costG. The^ 
study denKDnstraieo thot a public scliool which invesio approxi- 
n.itoly S^^,0OM for one -ycor of prooct^ool per child begins to 
recoup ifo invos1r'{:nt ifW?dinfol.y, in cavings on spocia I educ?)- 
tion and otht-r i^poci^jl r,erviceo. Pre'aCtv)ol is subi.i ?nt ihl ly 
[u^\(\ for Willi interest, by tlu) end of a child^s sct^ool coreer. 
This* return on invo<ilment docs not include savinn<o to society 
• in lov.or delinquency rates. , ' ' 

I u 
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^ 6. Although the data are incoInple^e, early indi car. ions aro i'hat 

children who had attended preschool, now aged 19 |-o 22, will 
show a higher h igh^ school "romp I ci ion rate, a greater liklihood 
of attending college, less tendency to use welfare, higher 
employment; and lower arrest rates than those who had not'. 

9 

Project directors David P. Welkart and Lawrence J. Schweinhart fee! 
that preschool not only prevents problems that, Jf unattended, cost society 
much more later on, but it increases |-he effectiveness and efficiency of . " 
the investment we are already making in school ing." 



-Weiss, Rita S., "Efficacy of INREAL Intervention for Preschool and 
. Kindergortcn Language Handicapped and Bilingual (Spanish) Children", 
Paper presented at Handicapped Children's Early Educatibn Project ' " 
Director's meel-ing. Washington, D.C., December 1980. 

INREAL (IMclass REAcfi ve Language) was sn HCEEP funded demonstrat ion 
model project in Boulder, Colorado from 1974 to 1977. The major goal of the 
project was to improve the la^uage and related learning skills of 5-5 year 
old language handicapped anVbklingual (Spanish) children. Two objectives were 
set for the project: . . 

^ -To increase children's language development significantly. \ 

-To prevent later I anguage- related learning problems in mi I d- to-moderate 
language hondi capped children. 

The results with matched experimental and control groups showed highly 
significant language improvement in ihe experiments I- groups-. 

Aft.er three years, the experimental groCjps showed substantially reduced 
need for follow-up remedial services and special education and fewer retentions 
in grade. 

These data related to reduced need for special education, services were 
translaled into cost effectiveness based on the Colorado Department of Educa-- 
tion "Cost for Special Cducalion Services". Costs for the three year period 
of the study show an ovorngo per; pupil saving of $1,103.76 af1er the cost of 
the INRCAL pro^ron was deducted. 

• ' \ • * 

-Skoeis, fl.M. , Aduli Sinlu:, of Children with Conlrasting Early Life 
Exporiencoo: A^ Pol low-up siudy. Moi Kj^jrnph"; of Ihe Socio ty for 
Rcsej^ircfi in Chj^ld Dcvolofmionf , 1966, 31, (39 Serial llo. 105). 

!n-l9'8-30 Skooln jfuJ Oyn sul>jiH;lod one group of relnrdcd orphans 
to early onv i ; or-ion I c'i I stimulaiion, and compared them to another 
group wfio roccivut! no pro^^choul -ass i t,lanco. Skools (196G), in a 
follow-up '^tudy of 11)0 two groupie of children after, fhey, hod 



reached adulihood, found some rotlicr dromnt i c |di f fcrences in 
occupational and earning levois:- "the thirteen subjects in 
the experimental group were a I I* .se I f-support i ng and none were 
wards of any institution—public or pri vate. .|. .The occupational 
status of -the eleven members of the contrast /group was signi- 
ficantly different" (p. 32). ' Fpu-r "from the cc^ntrast group were 
inmates in an institution, three were dishwashers, one was a 
drifter who had held various Jobs, one workejd part-time in a 
cafeteria, one was employed by an instituticfn as a gardener's 
help'er, and one was a clear occupatioYia I success. 

» • / 

Skeels also reported "striking differences /in income between 
the experimental and contrast groups. The /two unmarried 
women and one unskilled spouse in th.e expeif-imenta I group- who 
earned wages of $2,200 or less, the lowest in the group, still 
e.arned more than the lowest seven earners fin the contrast 
group. Only one person in the contrast. . Jearned more than 
the median of the experimental group" (p. 3^) . 

I 

Skeels- also 'cotnporcd the two groups 'in :terms of costs expended 
for institutional and rehab i I itat i yo card.,- "Up to the time 
of this follow-up study, the thirteen children in the experimental 
group had spent.ij total of seventy- two years and five months in 
institutional rer^idcnce, at, a total cost/ of $30,716..01 , whereas 
the twelve children in the contrast groOp had spent a total of 
273 years in ^^esidcncc, afa total cost of $138, 571,. 68" (1966, 
p. 43). Estimates of the amount of fedbral income taxes paid 
by thc'two groups for 1963 reveal that /the. experimenta I group, 
combined income was $62,498 and taxes jere approximately $5,485. 
_ The 'contrast group's combined income w^s $19,826-.-with taxes 
approximately $2,238-. j " 

-Ell'is, Norman E., and Cross, Lee, A.H.tor^. I Planni na Programs for 
Early Education of the Han.^ icagpej.. Fi rstjChance Series, Walker & 
Coir.pany, Mow York 1977. . 

App'-ndix B of Ihis publication cntitl!ed, A Review of the - 
Li loroture for Dovoloporc .of State Plans contains numerous 
citaiionr, from 1ho li feralu.'o which speak lo fhe efficacy 
of early o|di!Coti')n<-i I inl.'irvoni iorr. 

rOLLOW-UP DATA, ' • . 

f-Y 1030 ■ _ 

To dot.^n..iM.> fho lonniiiHlin.-.l offocts of pro'-.chool in^orvon1ion programs 
in Kon-.ui, Gcvoral och-ol'. co.npilod follow-up informafion. 

-Sh>-.v/n^- Miction U.S. D. /'!312 roporlod the fol lowin'j data: 

' Qf thirlY-'iix (30) chihJron wlio wore in Shawnoe Mission Early 
Inlorvcntion P.-oyrn.ns, four (4) wen1 info regular classes with 
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support, and 1ho rcrnaining [wonl-y-1wo (22), who were pi I 
moderately to severely handicapped, cdntinuod in speci'il 
.education. Of^those twenty-two (22), ten (10) were in- 
. creasing their mainstream time ♦by the second ,year of 
fol low- up. 

-The Southeast Kansas Specia 1^ Education Cooperative reported on eleven 
(11) children*who were of kindergarten age fot lowing one (l) year of * 
special 'intervention. Five (5) went into 'regular kindergarten, two 
(2) went into regular kindergarten with support services and four (4) 
were retained in speci a L education. * 

-The Reno County Interagency Preschool Programs had data for two (2) 
years. Sixt3e,n (16) children entered kindergarten after the first-- 
year. Six (6) went into regular kindergarten, six (6) more went *to 
the regular class with support services,' and four (4) continued to - 
require a special classroom. The second year followed a similar^ 
pattern with four (4) in regular kindergarten, seven (7) ^in regular 
kindergarten with support", • and four (4) requiring special education. 

These data indicate that Kansas programs ore. sending twenty-four percent 
(245o).of the children from eai^ly intervention programs to regular classes and 
another thirty percent (30^) go to qegular classes with onjy support services. 



'Thirteen preschools submitted data on plapned ..fa I I placements of handi- 
capped children who were in preschool educa t iona I . programs durmg the 1980-81 
school year and are kindergarten age for fa I 1.1981. 

Of the 148 children reporied, 92 will be in regular kindergarten programs 
and 10 Mn remedial kindergarten. Fifty-six in th.e regular kindergarten will 
requi re' support services while for 36 children no support services are deemed 
necessary. Thirty- two children will require placement in a special education 
classroom. Fourteen children moved or for other reasons are no longer in the 
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original school" district. 




, Research i^" ^^iKi'^inu lluil nut only ore early Gduc<ilion programs effective 
in causing child change buT lfia| thoy are cost effective also; 



-Harinn, Morris C, and lloydon, Alice^H. Ef fticj-i veness ana Cost Efficiency 
of Early inter v^ntlon wilh HunJi copped Children. Paper presented in 
Seattle, ;93). ^ ^ . ^ 



-Curly !.nte'rvont ion for Children wiUi Special "Needs and their Relies; 
'Findi.'i'jo on<! n-;COff:r?:o?idvi I ions. WcGloru Slat(?r> l.oc^hnicnl Assistance 
Resource (WT3TARX Series Paper June .1981.' . 




Dol-h of the abov.; , report findiny^ from d.'jlci col Uilod and averaged 
from a .number of early educoiiun programs. 



Costs of,educo1ion for hond i cjppod chi Idron-^ificroase as inter- * . 
vontion is delayed, Mcdion costs of special education por child 
per year were cojnputcd as: * ^ 

$2,021 for children under ago two 

$2,310 for children three to 'five years old 

$4,445 for elemontory and secondary. students, 

% ... 

-In addition, children who receive early special education 
frequerttly .Qnter regular education classes wficre these 
studies\eported the average cost per child per year as 
!6i;.148. , - • 

'-Average tptaP^costs- for an 18 year period if intervention 
begins atHirth is/rep^ted as $37,273. ■ ' 

-If delayed until, age' 6, the costs rise to $46,816 or $53,340^ 
dC[)ending*on^/hetiTO<;^or npt a child can enter regular education 



The '.above ''figures are'based on the' pred icted*numbers of handicapped 
children v/ho will* be able to leave special education services and 
• er^OP'the redular program, • - ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ; 

^' i ^ - ^ 

' ^ ^ At age 18, if- intervention occurs before age 2, only 261' of 1,000 ^ 
^ ' 'students W'.i I I still requi re. spec-iaf. educat ioh. Of 1 ,000 chl I dren 

'who do. r»oi receive intei:vent ion until age 6, 670 will sti H require 
. , ^speticit educ;ation a¥ age 18. 

'VCIeai'ly, ear I y • i ntcrvont ion is cgst effective with benefits to the ~ . 
child, the family and the taxpayer," / < . . ' 



lI.A.l.d 




. ■ / ■. 
Kansas State DepaPtment of Education 

Kansas State Education Building- 
" / . 120 East- 10th Street Topekai* Kansas 66612 
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YEAR END RCFpRT FY 1981 • ■ 
EARLY CHILDHOOD HANDICAPPED PROGRAMS 

' prepared for • . 
THE KANSAS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



lf<TRODUCTIDN 



Definitions 



Population: Early chl I dhood education prbgram^s for the handicapped 
* arg designed especially for children from birth to schooi^age\ Handicapping, 
conditions may include sensory deficits (heariiig and vision), physical, nienta 
or learning impairments, and corr<ngnication do^lgys. These handicaps are fre- 
quently associated with children born prematurely or who at birth have severe 
respiratory distress, central nervous system damage or other complicating 
medical problems* . . * -> 

Early Educaljjqn: .Early e(jucation programs are purposeful, sequential 
activities whlclj^are designed to alleviate or rrvinimize l^e'adverse effects .of 
the handicap at aYi age when children typically develop mgst rapidly and are 
most amenab I e to the Intervent ion* ' 




Program Purpose ^ \ \ " ' ' . * • . ■ 

The purpose of the early chi I dhood handicapped education, programs Is 
to minimize t)r prevent the effects of nandicapping conditions oh the ability 
of young children to learn, to reduc^ the cumulative effects of failgre to 
develop at age typical rates and *o bring children with handicapping^ condTtions 
^to as near age-appropriate preacademic apd developmental levels as possible*" 
Data from long term research studies show that chi I dren,.wlth handicaps tend to 
fall further behind 'n development as they get older, and that these 'hand leaps 
have a correlation with later lowered academic achievement. * ' . ^ 

\ • " . ' . ' . - ' • * . 

Research has also^hown that handicapped children benefit from early < 

educational intervention to the extent o/ needing less intensive special 

educ^ition in t!;teir school years and becoming a less dependent, more productive 

member of society< * ' - ^ 



Cur r ent Laws, and Regulations . ' ' ' ' . " • 

Programs for young handicapped children* arc permissive under Kansas 
statutes and^Konsas Administrative Regulotion 91-12-21 specially states that: 



"Services for preschool children are authorized but not mandated 
and nothing herein shall be constru'^d to prevent the use of local 
funds or stats special education categorical funds for such pre- 
school programs." 

p^L^ 94-142, Education of the Handicapped Act, requires that all handi- 
called children (birth to age 21) be identified and that all identified handi- 
capped children and students betweeh ages three (3) and twenty-one (21) receive 
a free appropriate pubfic education. In P.L. 94-142 an exception or waiver 
(to the ages to be educated) Is .granted under certain conditions. Because of 
the exception, Kar;sas ;s not mancieted to educate children unaer age five (5)* 

The child f.no (identification) mandate has no waiver. The Kansas 
State Plan for Specicjl Education and P.L. 94-142 requires public schools to 
offer screening for handicapping cor.Jitions to all children in the preschool ages 



SERVICES 

There are sixty-one (61) public school special education administrative 
units in Kansas. Approximately Five Thousand (5,000) Kansas preschool children 
are in need of special education services. 

Chi Idren Served 

During the 1980-81 school year local public schools reported the follow- 



ing: 



Number of Districts 
. or Cooperatives 



Hano" -apped 
Chi loHen Served. 

A^^to School Age 



Under Age 3 

33 37 492 

Commllni^y deve lopmerta I preschoo'^s offering programs which meet state 
education standards, two state institutions and Head Start programs served 
addifional children during the 1980-81 school year as follows: 

Number of Handicapped Children 

Programs Served 

Birth to School Age 



Developmontai Prosc'..ool 
S+otc Institutions 
Head Start 



10 
2 

67 



254 
37 
.,64 

(unofficial count) 



TOTAL Preschool Children Served during 1980-81 



I ,284 



staff 



Staff of the public school programs in FY 81 included 37 certi.fied 
Early Childhood Handicapped (ECH) teachers and 52 paraprof ess iona I s. Fif- 
teen additional professional staff (offering support services such as 
speech, occupational therapy, physical therapy, etc.) are employed in the 
preschool programs. 

Ntodels 

Preschool special education is delivered through three major models: 
the Center Baseo/Group mode I i the Home Based/Individual model and the Com- 
bination modek Parent involvement is an integral factor in all models. 

The maximum child-teacher ratio is 8 to I in center programs, however, 
ine half-day program makes it possible for a teacher to have two jlasscs of 
8 Chi Idren each. 

The individual model caseload depends upon whether paraprof ess iona I s 
are used and whether the service is delivered *n the home (requiring driving 
time) or in a center. The maximum caseload fo a teacher in the Home Based/ 
Individual model (with the assistance of paraprofessionals) was 24 childrei 
during 1980-81 and has been increased to 26 for FY 82, 

The combination model (Group and I ndividual)must be approved on an in- 
dividual basis. Further information on the models and pupil/teacher ratios 
are delineated in fhe Special Education State Plan. 

Fundin g 

Each community th3t has chosen to .offer preschool special education has 
developed the option that maximizes the educational opportunities which they 
can offer*. Handicapped children are served in their own homes , . regu lar pre- 
schools including Head Start, in integrated programs with handicapped and non- 
handicapped in about equal proportions, and in either interrelated or cate- 
gorical special education classrooms; 

These programs are funded in various ways. 'Portions of their budgets 
may come through local board of education funds, federal P,L. 94-142, Part B 
and PA. 89-513, Title 1 funds. No state equalization (state aid to education) 
is available to preschool" programs. ^ 

' ; r ' 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



A strong assist to the development of Early Childhood Hnndhcapped pro- 
grams has occurred in the^last four year, through federal fundirng of a State 
tmplemontai Ion Grant. J^^lic school programs for young ^.ni idren hoVe grown 
fro..J 8 to 33, teacher i^ferti ficot ion (now, training school program approval) 
standards have been developed, standards for the ECH programs have been 
developed, etc. 
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During FY8I two of the above were completed. The ECH section of the 
State Plan was reviewed and a major revision was completed and the certifica- 
tion regulations were presented to the Standards Board, adopted, and received 
by 'he State Board. Other accomp I i snments completed include: 

I: Program Monitoring and Technical Assistance: Sixteen preschool 

programs were visited by monitori»:g teams, twelve by Early Childhood 
staff. In addition, program visits to four programs were carried 
out. ^ 

2. Professional Development: A seminar for college faculty was held 

In November 1980. Five universities and the Early Education Project 
planned and the universities offered a spring course in Early 
Childhood Assessment. (Title Vl-D paid stipends to eligible students). 

3. Technical Assistance Materials Produced: 

- Draft of ECH paraprofessiona I job descriptions. 

- Preschool Planning Guidelines. 

- Compliance/Monitoring of Preschoois for the Handicapped. 

- Planning Packet for LEAs and community organizations to plan 
preschool handicapped services. The packet which is to be 
bound into a notebook consists of materials that have been 
developed or revised this year in addition to others in draft 
status or completed prior to FY8I. 

4. A proposal for continuation of the State Implementation Grant for 
FY82 was submitted to the Office of Special Education, Washington, D.C. 

5. long Range Planning: Coordinated interagency planning is a major 
goal of the SIG project and has required considerable time and effort 
by staff to facilitate thio process (also see Interagency Act i vi-f ies) . 
Four meetings of the large group (Preschool Interagency Coordination 
Commit-; 3e) have been held, including a 2 day retreat, and 2! meetings 
of sob-commit hees and task force croups have occurred* Parts of the 
long range plan are in draft form .?nd three focal pilot "High Risk" 
registries are being planned. Where needed, interagency agreements 
will be drafted. 

6. Program Evaluation System: A syste-n for the evaluation of effectiveness 
of programs was developed and i^ being instituted in ECH programs for 
FY82. 



Si 



MAJOR PROBLEMS AND CONCLUSIONS 

There is a strong Interest in Kansas to provide efficient early education 
programs for handicapped children. Public support of a bill introduced in the 
1980 !e:^islature appeared good although it was not reported out of committee. 

Currently programs are faced with possible reductions in existing programs 
and*almost certain delay in implementation of any new programs because ot cutbacks 
In federal funding and lack of state aid'. Inclusion of preschool handicapped 
programs in state equal Izatioi^ aid would givd programs a more stable base^ 

Exclusion of preschool age handicapped children from the fnandate is a^ 
serious problem, and from available research. Is counter to the most effective 
and cost efficient provision of special education services. Services should 
be available from the time the handicap is Identified to most effectively reverse 
Its effect. 

Within the Department of Education, vlack of sufficient travel, funds for 
technical assistance and inserv'ce to local staff is a problem. As new programs 
are started, on site technical assistance is the most effective way to avoid 
problems. Monitoring of programs Is important, but is dften "after the fact" 
If technical assistance was not ayal table as the progr^am developed. 



STATE ADVISORY COUriCILi FOR SPECIAL EDjCATtO:! 

. Ms, Joan Strickloz , Chalz.r.2n 

513 Leavenworth St., Suite} 2 

Manhattan r KS 66502 ' . ^ 

(913) 773 - 1541 
JCfliVS-A-W ^567 - 8670 

November 2^^ I98O 

'.J , . ^ 
TO: ' Members of Kansas State Board of Education 
FROM: Special Education Advisory Council 

RE: • POSITION ADOPTED BY THE STATE PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY. COORD I NAT I ON 
COMMITTEE ON EARLY EDUCATION PROG^RAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

i 

The Special Education Advisory Counci T reviewed the above-named position 
paper at their November 21, I98O meeting, and the following motions were 
passed unanimously. 'These motions represent recommenda" 'ons to the State 
Board for your consideration. 

Motion Ho, I . proposed by Dr. Herbe, , seconded by Dr. Heyen . 

The Special Education Advisory Council Is support've of the confept that 
preschool education is beneficia-1 and Is needed for handicapped xhi 1 dren 
in the S^^ate of Kansas. 

*Mot ion No. 2 . proposed by Jack Hobbs^ seconded by Dr. Rutherford . 

We recognize the need'^for mandated preschool education for the handicapped 
and recommend that It be pursued at such time the Legislature can assure 
that'it will be adequately funded. 

, Mo 1 1 on No. 3 . proposed by Dr. Herbel , seconded by Dr. Meyen . 

Recommcr^ that when funds are made available by the Legislature for 
mandated preschool programs for the handicapped that there be a minimum of 
three years 1 ead- in t ime for implementation. 

» Mot ion No. h . propos* >d by Dr. Meyen , seconded by Dr. Herbel . 

Recommend thnt mandating preschool education for the handicapped would be 
V dependent upon the provision of sufficiefrt teacher training resources. 

' ' * (£VER) 

Membership 

James E. Marshall, Executive Secrttrary 

Virginia Anderson Dr. Donald W. Herbel Dt. Edward L. Meyen John Frye 

Karol Kirmer Jack Hobbs Dr. Roy Rutherford Esther Taylor 



Hemorandum to State Board of Education • 
November 2k, 1980 
Page Two 

\ 

Hot ion No> 5 * proposed by Or» Rutherford , seconded by V i rg t n i cy- 'Andc rson' > 

Rccommend^that presjchool education specialist position in the Static Depart- 
ment of Education be funded through VI-B administration funds in order to 
maintain existing efforts and to expand preschool programs, parent education, 
and involvement. • ' . 

Motion No> 6 > proposed by Dr. Rutherford , seconded by Esther Taylor > 

Recommend that the Board request legislative action to require local and 
state interagency agreements by which programs may be mainrtained and 
expanded and tied into mul ti -sou reed mechanisms for adequate delivery of 
services. ^ . 

Motion No> 7 > proposed by Dr> Rutherford , seconded by Esther Taylo r. 

Recommend the continuing role of the Preschool Interagency Coordinating 
Committee in long-range planning for preschool handicapped children. 



In addition, t* 5 Advisory Council discussc' the cost (fee) for provisional 
certification renewal, and the following motion by Dr. Rutherford, seconded 
by Esther Taylor, was passed. 

Motion: Recormiend that the State Bbard of Education make It possible for 
program approval to be facilitated so that problems related to delays in 
processing teacher certificates be diminished. 



II.A.3.a.. 



MEETING DATES 

Kansas Interagency Coordination Committee 

November 5 1980 f 

March 12 and 13 1981 ^ 
May ^5 1981 
. June 16 1981 
August 6 1981 

Product; Draft of long range plan (Attachment II. A. 8.) 

Task Force Meetings 

- Parent Involvement 5 

September 17 1980 
October 15 , 1980 
November 19 • 1980 

Philosophy and Part it Involvement 



March 13 
May 5 
June 3 
June 16 
July 24 
August 20 

Products: Attached Brochure and sections of long range 
plan draft* 

ProfesspLonal Developilerit 

September 19 1980 
November 7 and 8 1980 ^ 
July 15 19S1 

Activinzy: Ass'essment course see Attachment I.C.3 



1981 
1981 
1981 
J.981 
1981 
1981 



, Standards (State Plan) . . 

1980 
1980 
1980 

1981 i • 

- 1981 . 

Product: State Plan standards for' early childhood 
* education of the handicapped see Attachment 

I,A.l.b. 
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October 21 
November 14 
December 12 
January 12 
January 26 



TasL Force Meetings (continued) 

Awareness and Identification 

March 13 
May 5 
Jufte 4 
June 16 
July 14 
•July 24 
August 18^ 

Product: Section of long range plan draft 
Service Delivery and Evaluation ' 



1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1981 



March 13 1981 

May 5 1981 

May\^9 1981 

June, 16 • 1981 

July 21 1981 

Product: Section of the long range plan draft 

Legislative Concerns 

September 19 1980 

' September 23 1980 

October 14 1980 

December 15 1980 

Pro-iuct: Position Statement see Attachment II.A.l.b. and 
j ; II.A.l.d. 

Medical/Educational Task. Force 

April 21 1981 
. 'May -5 1981' 

Product: Special Child Clinic, In cooperation with Count 
Your ICid In (Child Find) staff; see Attachment 
li.A.aT ' 



Enabling Task Force 

J 13 1981 



March 
May 5 
June 



Produc 



1981 
1981 



Input into the long r^nge plan draft. 



II.A.3.b. ' ' 



ERIC 



Salina Meeting of the Kansas Preschool Interagency Coordination Committee 

March 12 and 13, 1981' 

'.NOTES' ' " I 

# 

4 ^ 

Participants included representatives of the 

» s 

"Sta.te Departments of ' ' • 

Social and Rehabilitation Services . ^ 

Education ' ^ ' 

Health and Environment ■ ' , 

University Teacher Training Staff , * - ^ 

Parents and other members of Advocacy Groups j * . - 

State Advisorv Councils 

State and Local Service Providers 

Local SchooV Administrators \ ^ ' 

FIRST DAY - Large. Group - ' 

The group^dafined their task by Identifying the (1) population needing 
service, (2) the types of services needed, and (3) charactenstfcs of 
the service. This. was in general terms and led to^ the following key 
words: , 

Population * r v ^ 

Young child (birth to schuolaye) 
Handicapped 

At Risk . 
Family of Child ' ^ 

, Services Heeded 

Health (both preventive and treatment) possibly to include genetic . v 
counsel inc; prenatal information. 

' Mental Health . , 

Social , ' . • 

' ^ Education * , , . * * 

. Professional Ti^ainirig 
Child Identification^ (Diagnosis) 
Child Follov/-up 
Funding ' 

■ ■ ■ 90 *; • ' ' . 



^ ' 4 i 

( ■ ,1 



Characteristics of Neede d Servi ces 
— , ' ^ 

Based on nee^ of child and family 
Coordinated - * ' ' 

Flexible systems 
.Available 

-Appropriate (Individualized) 

Comprehensive (full spectrum) ^ ^ 

Cost Effective 

From the above descriptions the group defined a goal for this planning 
effort- 

To develop an interagency plan for the delivery of comprehensive 
coordinated serviges for preschool-age handicapped and "at risk" 
children-. 

The group felt strongly that the above shouldj read "children and their 
families", but also that parents were not just the recipient of. services,v, 
but were partners in meeting the children's needs. Therefore', the goal 
may need to be revised'slightly. • ^ 

* , * I 
Small groups divided randomly were asked to brainstorm the elements which 
they thought should be included in a comprehensive stUe plan. After 
each group reported their work the elements were clustt^^p'i Into seven (7) 
major areas'- They were: 

1. Philosophy 

2. Awareness - Public/parent/professional I 

' I 3. Identification. of Children * . ^ | . 

« « 

4, Delivery of Services 
$• Supporting and Enabling Sj'stems 

6. ' Evaluation of Programs 

7. Parent involvement , 

\ ' [ 

The seven (7) elemehts iV/ere grouped so that four (4) task force groups 
couTd start discussion and preliminary planning. From the above list 
the ele:uents v/ere assigned, as follows: 
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TASK FORCE ' ELEMENTS OF PLAN 

I. , Philosophy (See No. ] above) 

I Parent Involvement (See No. 7 above) 

II. ' , Awareness (See No. 2 above) 

• ' Identification* of Children (See 
No. 3 above) ' 

III. , Delivery of Services (See No. 4 above) 

, Evaluation of Programs (See No. 6 above) 

IV. ' Suppov^tlng and Enabling Systems 

' (See No. .5 above) 

Participants chose the task force on, which they would like to serve. 

SECuND DAT - Task Force Groups ' s 

Each task -force was asked to develoj) a preliminary statement or standard 
about the parts of the plan for^whi.th they v^rere to be res^onalble. This 
sta»^ement or standard should Indlca^te preliminary thinking on what is ^ 
needed to provide quality services jfor young .handicapped children. Dis- 
cussion was not to be on "the way we" do it now", but on the things which 
the group could agree were needed to provide quality services. At Jater 
sessions exisjtlng service- delivery! systems will be reviewed and recom- 
mendations developed , for a coordinated delivery of services. 

Attached are the reports from the;four (4) task forces. 

At the end of the planning retreai, it was determined by those present 
that the next rr^eting would be set for May 5, 1981 at 9:00 a.m. through 

„„3:10 p.m^^at ^Ql Board of Education, 624 West 24th_Street, Tbpeka^ Kans^is 

666firfelephoner(913) 233-0313. 



Menio to: Task Force on Philor.ohhy ft Parent Involverricnt- ^ 
From: Gay-Dob^on ' Date: 3/17/81 



Philosophy 

Children with handicappin'g conditions haVe the right to achieve their 
ina:^iinum potential as free and. pio-poseful citizens. Therefore, it is 
imperatiV'? they receive appropriate, early intervention to overcome the » • 
"barriers that the handicapping conditions may impose on this full 
develop*T.ent- , * . ^ 

The family is the most important influence in the life of the young 
chi\d. In ord^ to utilize this resource in the^' lines of children vith 
handicapping conditions, appropriate support systems are necessary vhich 
recognize the special role'of parents in the development of their chUdren 
and speak to the special needs of parents of children who are handicapped. 

Bold, nev initiatives must be adopted to secure and enhance the ability of 
agencies to work together in serving handicapped children and their families. 
Comnitred .interagency cooperation means: , 

A. Bettet services for families^ because agencies work together to avoid 
duplication and fill in the service gaps. 

B. Tne ability to respond to community differences and "tailor make" 
programs to meet local needs- i 

C. Tne Dollars Go Further. 

D. SavintTS in time & resources because agencies can profit from the ^ 
experiences of others .and share expertise. 

E. Enhanced StabjiXity.-.aad„CIoiitinuity of services because thejr arenot solely 
tied to one agency or funding soui-ce . 



' Sucn initiatives for intera^encyt poordinaticn vill npt co-^je from traditi*on, 
tul frc'.r. vigorous legislative mandates and the serious ccTimittment by state 
and locTil agencies, boi:j private h public, to vprking together for handicapped 
'children and tfieijr families. 

.Agericier rh?ul;2 vork tovard er^hancing the comunity*s avareness and understand: 
of ha::d:capping conditions and the cornr.un.ity * s acceptance and support of 
families vith han'dica'ored neribers. - • 

! 

Parent Invcrr/oinent 



• in .accepting, the problem , 
'in uncerr.tandir./.; the nature of the proble*!i 
in rinding approrriatc reno\'.rcos^ and services 
; in planning Tor 't>^'^ chil:l* £ future needs 



Group II Report: 



Gorin Rut! .rford 



Awareness and Identification Process 

There will be a comprehensive on-goiW program to increase "the 
awareness of the public, families and professional for the purpose 
of preventing and identifying handicapping conditions. 

< Utilize- public, professional and family awareness to enhance the development 
of compenatory skills which will allow the child and family to function 
within his/her environment. . . . 



( 



o ? 



\ 



# Group III Report: ' AT Amey ^ . " ' ' ' ^ \ f 

* 

Goal: Service delivery should be designed on a integrated fnode'! and' should 
reflect the child's total environment. Thespian should be" a flexible 
coordinated effort of the heaTth, education clnd "social -services re- 
.flecting the individual' needs o^ the child and family, \ V'' 

/Delivery of services; ' 
' ' ; '^ImpileiTientpi,tioQ 

; ^\ ' Placement. ^ • * . ' ^ • . ' 

Availability . / ' ' 

Follow-up ' \ * . . • ^ 

f^amily Support (invoj vemerft) ; ^ ' ^ ^ . ' 

Parent Counseling (relartion'shipsO ' • - ' * ' 

Continuum; of services '5* • , 

Well Trained personnel ^ - , • ... 

En\'ironmerit * , . ^ • , ' ' ^ 

OppQ,rtunity to learn ' . ' ' ^ 

^ .^Socialization ' ^ . ■ ..... 

Referral System • * , ' ' 

Physical' Therapy * * . ' 

Occupational Therapy . ' , * • 

Nursings. - 
: Medicine 

Speech and Language 
Audio! ogy * . 

Teachers • ^' 

Psychologists 

Adminisirators * ^ 

So^cial Workers ^ 

Nutritio,nists 

Dentis ' ' ' * 

Counseling 

Case Manager - - - ^ 

Healb^h Education 

Legal\ 

Financial 

Parent 

Advocate . ' ' - 



ERLC 
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Group IV Report: Janet ^chalansky 

To establish in Kansas an Admints/rative etnd supportive structure vfhich will * 
facilitate the implementation of the model service .delivery system for 
preschool age children who are 'handicapped. Through, interagency cooperation 
on regulations (staff, etc.) and finding requirements which will maintairt 
quality, accpuntable programs.^ 

Action Steps . ' . * x 

1. Identify existing system and resources 

2* Look at Model Service delivery system 

3. Identify gaps in network * \ 

4. Develop procedures to fulfill gaps 



KANSAS PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY-'COORDINATION V^^TING - Participants 

« • March 12 and 13, 1981 



2. 



6. 



Alan Amey . 

United Cerebrq^ Palsy of Kansas ^ 
Cerebral Pal sy^ Research Fouhdati^ of Kansas 
2021 North Old Manor 
Post Office Box 8217 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
Office:' (316) '^88-1 888 
Home: (31^) 744-2795. • : , 

' ■■ 

Dee Banman . • 
Count , Your ICid In^Project 
Post Office, Box 1308 
Emporia,"- Kansas -66801 
Office:. (316) 343-6978 . . . ' 



Dr; Lois Cox 

Topeka Administrati'on Buildi,ng 
624 West 24th Street 
Topeka, Kansas 66611 *^ 
Office: (913) 233-0313^ 



FOR Dr. Roy Browning 

Topeka Adminlsfration Building 
' '624 West 24th Street 
V- Topeka, Kansas, 666-11 

Office: (913)^233-0313 ^ 



4. ' -Irene H. 'Davis 

• Division of ChildrjerTTand Youth 
State Department ojf Social and Rehabilitative Services 



Smute-Wilson Building 
27-00. West 6th 
Tdpeka, Kansas. 66606 
•Office: (913) 296^4647 

Gay A. Dobson 

^Kansas Children's Service League 

.Post Office Box 685 

Garden City. Kansas' 67846 ^ 

Office: (316) 276-3232 • 

Home; (316) 275-1012 

Phyllis E-lUs ^ 

Pr.eschool Program Specialist • 

Kansas State Department of Education 

Kansas State Education Building 

120 East 10th Street 

Topeka, Kansas 66612' 

Offjtce: (9-13) 296-4928. 



Home 

T9T2 Stra-tton Circle ' 
Manhattan, Kansas -'66502 
(913) 539-3498 



Home 

4240 S.E.- 26th Terrace 
Topeka, Kansas 66605 
(913) 234-5422 * 
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Jayne Frost 

Services fcir the Blind 

First Floor' Biddle Building 

2:^010 West' 6th 

Tdpeka, Kansas 66606 

.Office: (913) -296-4454 

Home: (913) 272-0603 



8: William Goodwin, Ph.D. , 
Rainbows United, Inc. 
2615 Wellesley 
. Wichita, Kansas 67220 
Office: (SI 6) 684r7060 
Home: (-316) 681-2854 



9. . Betsy Husband, Director 
Count Your Kid In Project 
'Post Office Box 1308 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
' . Office:- (316) 343-6978 

10. Megan Marmor 

Early -hiteryenti on Program 
Ottawa, Junior High School 
■ ' Ottawa, Kansas 66057 
Office: (913) 242-3818 
Home: (913) 242-2639 • 

11. Carol ee Miner,, 
OCCK, Inc. 

370 Schilling Rpad 
. Salina, Kansas 67401 
Office: (913) 827-9383 



Executive Director FOR 



Maria Mack * ' 

Kansas Advocates for 
Special Education- 
4412 North Edgemoor 
Wichita, Ka^nsas 67220 
Home: (316) 744-1054 , 



FOR 



FOR 



Carolyn ffewmaster - ^ . 
Director o*f Special Services 
Ottawa, Junior High School 
Ottawa, 'Kansas 66067 
Office: (913) 242-3818. 



Joan Wesselowski 
Executive Director 
Kansas Association of 
Renabilitat'ion Facility 
Office: Newton, Kansas 
Home: McPhersoh, Kansas 



12. Janelle Mulvenon 
Coordinator " , 

, .• Early Childhood, Handicapped Project 

Central Kansas Cooperative in Education 
• 3023 Canterbury Drive' 
Salina, Kansas 67401 . ' - 
. Office:. (913) 

13. Df. L.ucile Paden • 
Preschool Program Specialist 

, Kansas State Department of Educ'ation 
' Kansas State Education Building 
\ 120 East 10th Street 

Topeka» Kansas 66612 

Office: (91 3) 296-2515 



Homa 
^35 



Robin Road 
Salina, Kansas 67401 



Home 

1624 West 22nd Street 
Lawrence, Xansas 66044 
(913) 843^709 



Do 



Hugh W. Purser- ^ti 
Director 

Northwest Kansas Education Service Center 
135 'West 6th Street 
Colby, "Kansas- .67>01 ^ " 
' Office: (913) 462-6781 - ' 
Home: (913) 462-6496 - ' 

Gorin Rutherford 
Hearing' Conservation 

■ BMCHo- Kansas Departmerrt "of Health -and- Environment 
Forbes Field * 
T6peka> Kansas 66620 
Offi-ce: (913) 562,9360 X^449 
Ho.m0: {'9}3)- 27^4456 

Roy.M.'Rufiierford s , I, . ' 

Mental Health and Mental Retardation' Services (MH&RS) 

■ Fifth Floor North ' * 
State Off igce' Building ■ 

•Topplca. Kanaas^* 6661 2'" • 
Office: (913) \^ 

Oanet SclTalahsky 
Kansas Planning Council on 
Developmental Disabilities 
5th Floor North 
.State Office Building 
Topeka, Kansas 6661 2 
Office: (913) 296-2608 

Mrs. "Ramon Schmidt 
'Kansas Association Children 
with Learning Difabillties 
937 Starlight Drive 
-Salina, Kansas 67461 
Home: (9.13) 827-2229 

Msrjprie Stith, Ph.D. ' 
department of Family -and Child Development 
College- of Home Economics , ^ 

Kansas State University ■ - ' 

Manhattan," Kansas 66506 • " • 

Office: (913) 532-5510 

Home: (913) 539-9269 • \ 

Frances Strieby ' . , 

Atchison .Day Care . Home , 

42] Santa Fe ' • ■ 101 1 Price Boulevard 

Atchison, Kansas 66002 , Atchison, Kansas 660O2 

Office.; (913) 367-4405 (913) 367-6441 • 



Home 

901 Nai smith Place 
Topeka," Kansas 66606 
(913) 272-3505 , 



FOR Lucy A. "Br^itens^tein 

Kansas Association Children 
with Learning Disabilities - 
2012 S.W. 30th . " • :.. 
Topeka, Kansas 66611 
(913) 266-6618 • 



Esther Taylor. , • ' 
Advisory CounSfl ,for Special Education 
Kansas Association for the Blind, Inc. , 
'7850 .Freeman 

Kansas tity, Kansas 66T12 . • 
Home: C913) 334-0484 . \ • ' 

Joan B. Watson ' 

Kansas Crippled phildre'n's -Program 

Kansas Department of Heal t-h and Environment 

Forbes Field . • . 

.Topeka, Kansas 66620 

Office: (913) 862-9360 - . 

Home: (913 272-OlJ® ^ 

Dorothy Woodin 

Department of Health ^nd Environment 
{ Forbes Field 
Topeka, Kansas 65620 
Office: (913) 862-9360 X-540 
Home: • (913) 272-5839 




SPECIAL CHILD CLI»IC PROGRAM' 



GOALS . • 

■» * 

The Regional Special Child Clinic- Program is a cooperative endeavor of th^e 
•Kansas , Crippled Children's Program, Kansas Department ^f- Health and Envlr- 
onmenf and of Special Education Administration Sejctfoa, Kansas Department of* 
Education/ The intent of this ^prograta'is to provide a structure for local, ^ 
X^gidnal and state level collaboration in interdisciplinary evaluation, , 
specialty consultiltion, program and treatment planning for handicapped, youth^ 
in Kansas -aged 0-21 years whose complex and specis^ needs require' active .in- 
jrervention from a yariety ;of service provider^^^The goals- of t;he pragram are 

\l) . To assure 'needed services to handicapp<ec| youth- through use of 
• local and state resources, .avoiding service duplication; > 

f ' ' , ' ^ . • ^ . ^ ' ' . ' ' / 

- . (2) To increase the participation o| the medical and he^th community 
• • d.n the evaluation and' program planning £or handj.capp^d youth 
^ ' served J>y Special* Education; and , ' • * 

(3) To provide training and- consultatlcj^n to fjirthet the skills of 
community based prof essi6ri^ils who serve the hanaicapise'd^ child. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT . • , i ' ' * * ' 

The Special c'hild Clinic-.Program proposes a statewide network of regional 
centers, wiuh^ catchment areas that co^resj^nd to existing special education 
boundaries. Dev«elopment of 'a regional pifogram is predicate({ on support and 
participation of service providers and parents within the catchment area. 
Development begins With a p'lannlng meeting 't^etween perdbnnel of participating 
state agencies and regional representat4.ves of the following: "parents ^ 
medical/h^lth community; Special Educatiorp; mental healthy community; pre-*- ' 
ischool and dey.elopmejit programs, including Head Start; and social service. 

If deve].6pment of a center is feasibly, an interagency steer;lng team is de- 
signated by the planning group .1.* The steering team selects a clinic' coordin- 
ator (s) ,and participates in on-going developm&it of resources and procedures. 
Activities take place to introduce the goals *^and objectives of the program 
to parerit-s, service providers and general public within the region. The 
training activities of the ^tate agencies focus on operational guidelines, 
referral procedures and on skills ..development for interdisciplinary service. 
;'ie state agencies f^ac^litate and fund services of specialists trom the field 

medicine, allied health, and education who provide clinic evaluation and 
consultation. Cofe members of the consultation team 'currently include pedia- 
nic neurology or developmental pediatrics, hehavior'al psychology an^ (Per- 
ceptual motor. specialties. Other consultants may be inefuded from the 
specialties of nutrition, orthopedics, otology, cardiology, education and 
others as needed. , * * ' ' ♦ ' 
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Special Child Clinic Progr^ ' . ^ " , . . Page 2 



SERVICE DELIVERY • • ' . • ... 

The target population for the Special *Child Clinic Program encompasses any 
youth aged 0-21 years who is at r^sk, suspected or known to have a chronic 

^health 1>roblfem that results in physical disability, bShavipral disorder, or 
functional impairment ^*who would profit by, the expertise offered by the . 

^clinic". ' Specific criteria include the following: Age 0-21 years iansas 
residency; evidence of a potentially -handicapping condition which requires 
secondary level evaluation and/or interdisciplinary pr-egram planning to es- 
tablish a coprdinated plan of care; evidence of need for mgdical or allied 
health evaluation or consultation to formulate or support a cocrrdinated plan 
of care. \ , . \ • * 

The frequency of clinic s^ervice will vary, related to need and to the avail- 
ability of local and state service and funding resources, with quarterly 
iptervaife ^anticipated for each region. Handicapped youth may be referred 
.for Speciax Child Clinia service by p^^rents^ physicians, educators, or 
health or social service provider. Selected members ot the steering team 
review clinic relet^pals to select you^h for direct clinic evaluation or to 
initiate referral to service Resources' that are available in the region. 
Within each clinic day flye tAsix youth ate evaluated by each specialty con 
sultant. • Parents, specialty conjbultants and appropriate local service pro- 
viders then meet together to formulate specific recomme'ndations for the 
youth^s care, treatment and educational nagds. FolliHj^up is conducted by 
'the clinic coordinator (s) . to determine outcpme and/or need if or additljcnal' 
clinic service.' * * ^ • . . " 
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If VOI R c;rnLi) IS onf/vear 

' , OLD , 

\ \\v (hi'kr^iiould now Ik* .ibk^'u); 

— inovi- head fio'ii; side to side 

— •lift head and chest 

— as-snrhut^ sights and sounds 

— foMow (;!)/c\(is 

— watth objects and swipe at ihc 

— reach for oi^jeets that'he she w 

— m^jiintain atu»ncion 

— iplJ ovei ^ 

— babble' 

— sit*and. piwn 

— seek inothei for (onifort 

— <j2!wl and sroqi ^ 

— intera<*t .with fiimiliai peisonv 

— in>aate behavior' ' 

— stand ^ 

— make lepetitive voue^soiiiulv 

— wal^cVith help 

— atfempt feeding sej-f 

— say "mama" uul "dada" 

— begin using a few oiliei words 
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— PARENTS CONCERNS 



/If VOIP fc^r as though your child is delayed 
in one or more^f the areas mertiiVMied, then 
the following information may be of help to 
p y^u. Pleas? remember thai this is meant to 
Wsiii^Jt' y^^^ in finding out if theif- luily is a 
I problem which needs professional help. It 
■ >^has beerr prepared by parents and 
I professionals working in the field'-of early 
iBr childhood development. In man\ instances, 
I cherkiiTg your concerns nia\ prove that there 
is no probleiTi. In either case, it is imjSortant 

I that you- proceed m seeking aTiswers about 



\ 

m 

I 

■ 
■ 
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- QUESTION YOUR PHYSICIAN 

More than Hkelv you have already made 
nunieroiis visits with your child to ypur 
family physician. He sjie is usually the first 
person you turn to when you havea question 
regarding' your child's development. The ^ 
following questions may be helpful to you in 
oiganizing your concerns /ibout your child. 
You may want to lakedhcse cjA^estions with ^ 
you on your next, visit toy6urphysici;m.The 
more information that you can slnire with 
youY physician the better he.;she can help 
you. . . • . * 
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— ASK 

1. Have you ideiuifiecUyoui (oncerns? 

. — be s^i ( ific (i.e., my chiTd doesn^t seem, 
• to respond to \oices) ^ ^ ' ✓ * 

2. ^HaVe you made a li^st of these c6n(erns? 

— \\iite upacop\ foi voui physician to 
Jx' leroided in vom-child's record. * 




This is a relatively new area of diagnosi-l and 
problem-solving ancl il is vitally important 
that your physician consult a knowledgeable 
pediatrician if he/slit" liiis not hadex}>erience 
in this fielct 



luJr \'l PI •♦>|.210 Burrjti h>r tdmaiionC* I ha »hmh( ip 
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- SOME EXPECTATIONS .ha. >()u\hc,ulcl hau- in 
VOUI, visit with your physician aie: 

• • ^> ' 

1. that your l)h\ sic ian will take the time to discuss with youihe 
specific concerns you have about \our c4uld. 

2. ^^ that if fhe possibility of a pioblenrdocs exist. \ourphy.si( ian> 

will test youi child himself herself, oi will lefer \ou fuilher 
for Uie testing. 

.1 that if the possibilit> o] a problem doc-sexist, your physician 
will help you plan how to' deal with the problem', (i.e., 
infoiming you of specialists who deal with certain 
problems, Count Youi Rid In Clinics, Achocacv Groups, 
Paient (woups. etc.). 




\ 
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|)lnM(i,iii: 

r. \u' \(n\ ct)inf()itjl)lc ID uoiking with 
tit'\d()j)innuall\ (icia\tHl (iiikirni^ 

2. If luvdai. i\\u \o[\ iinai paiciit^ to 
(UMskic icsoiiHcs? (si)ctialis(s. infaiH cnHm, 
a(l\()(a< \ i>:i()ups) 

If aftn \our \ou siin fcc#iinea.sy, 

;)lcaM"jj(i()iri hcsitaic io got a second opinion) 
Man\ ph\si(ians loday arc trained lo dvJ 
uMh (hildien who havedela\s. and therefore 
fan be of a,sMsfan(c to you. Do not feel ^^uihy 
a[K)ui ^eai(hin^ foi ihai phvsician whose 
leputation among other parents is described 
as knowled.i;eable. eniparheiic. and 
lesouueful. 




I 
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I 
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I'cih.tps ilu' best ;i^\i<i'-is.to''piocV'cd 
(aicfulh^ and Ixromc fainiliaM with the 
.'iK ni.iincs that deal u ifh voul Wuticular 
(OMtciiis. Y(m arc ciuouiaKcd i\) discuss, 
:li<,M- (Hxion. \nili piofcssionals/advoaicV 
'-4i')uj>s, and paicnis. rnaiiswcrcd qucsiions 
<-.'m(,ii|\ (oiiipouiid \()iir (OIK cms and pl;i< I' 
'4<lHi<)iial siicss on tlu- cnui'c latnd\. 
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,Speclal Education AdministrmClon • 12/81 

Kansas State Department of ^Education . - ' ' ' 

"' MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM THE. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION . . 
. y " ' 

' - - , OF THE HANDICAPPED PROJECT ' , -'^ 

Brochures ' , ' " , 

1- Things that C ount - As Children Grow^ and Develop ^ ^ 

2* C6s^ d_e Importancia - Para el Crecimiento y Desarroljo de Ninos 

- ' (Spanish version of Things that Count) 

3 . Puzzled AbQut Handicapped Preschoolers ? - * , * 

4. Questions ^out you:^ Child^s Development ? ^ .-^ 
(for parents of yoiljig children) 

Slide Tapes and Fil-ms. (for loan only) 

1. Whispers (1978) KSDE Production by Words and Pictures 

Public awareness of need for preschool handicapped program^ ^ - > • 
(Slide tape for 35mm ^^larousel and tape programmer) * 

Roadblocks (1979) I^DE Production by Words and Pi-tures 
\ Interagency planning for preschool handicapped programs 
(Slide tape for ^5 mx carousel and tape progr^ifiner) 

3. The Fortunate Few • • 
Calvin Communications, Inc. # ' 

(JL6ram sound color, film) ' , . * 

4. yiarting at the Beginning (1981) - WESTAR Prndu^tion ^ . ^ 
C (Slide tape for 35mm carousel and tape program) 

Program Planning Papers . ^ 

1. Screening, Evaluation and Assessment of the Preschool Handicapped Child 
February 1980^(A listing of instrumejit^suitable for preschool handicapped 
children) ' *^ 



Needs Assessment for* Preschool Programs for the Handicapped 



3. Parental Rights ir^ Special Educa(tion of Preschool Children in Non-Public 
Schools • , 

4. ^ Planning Handbook or Early Education of the Handicapped in Kansas 

. Revised 1981 . , 

5. Projected Costs of Serving All Handicapped\hildren from Birth to School Age. 
October 1981, 

Miscellaneo us , ^ * . ' 

• . ^ . ' , 

!• H elping Children Grow . Washington bounty Children? Prdferam.^ Maine • 
Help parents develop realistic expectations'^ for their children. 

• ' ' 107 



Miscellaneous (continued) 

2. Taped interviews with parents of Handicapped Children, Washington County, 
\ Maine, Childrens Program. ^For loan only. ^" 

3. Helping Parents "Group" , Washington County, Maine, Childrens Program. 
A handbook for planning parent programs. For loan only. 

" ■ • ^ •• • ' 

TO -REQUEST ANY OF THE AfibVE MATERIALS/ WRITE TO: 
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Early /Education of the Handicapped ^ 
Special Education Administration 
Kansas State Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street ^ 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 . 
(913> 296-4928 * ^ 



II.A.'S. 
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Aug. 1981 



DRAFT 



A LONG RANGE PLAN OF THE KANSAS PRESCHOOL INTERAGENCY COORDINATION COMMITTEE 

'GOAL- * The Goal of this cpmmittee is to develop an interagency plan for 

•« * * the delfvery of compreheiislva coordinated services for preschool-. 

f . -age handicapped and "at risk" children. 

While aH children have the right to equal, opportunity to achieve . 
* 'their potential, this commKtee has felt it imperative to focus 
on a partrcu'lar group of children: Those who have, or are at 
risk for, handicappirg conditions which ire inherently barriers 
to usual typical development: Y 

miLOSOPHY^'' • It is the philosophical consensus af the committee that children 
PHILObOmr. handicapping conditions have ike same right as all chiWren 

•to achieve their poteruM^ I as free and purposeful citizens. There- 
- ..fore, it is imperative they receive appropri.ate, early interyen- • 
tion to ovarcome the barriers that the handicap'ping conditions 
' ~^may impose on fhis fulj^evelopment. 



The family usually is the most important influence in the life _ 
of the young child. In order to utilize thi s. resource in the 
lives of children with handicapping conditions, appropriate 
support systems are necessary whi'ch recognize the speciSi role 
of parents in the development of their childrdrt and speak to 
the spec;i.al needs of parents^of children who are haftd i capped. 

New strategies must be initiated to secure and enhance the ability 
of agencies to work. together in serving handicapped, children and 
their families. Interagency cooperation shQuld be directed toward 
quality comprehensive services for young handicapped children 
"through: * . ^ , 

-More adequate services. - ■ " im. • 

-Programs designed to meer loca I ■ needs and respond To 

community differences. ,. 
•■'-Effecti-ve use of available funds to avoid duplication 

and fill service gaps; ; ' ^.'1 

-Savings in time an* resources as agencies profit from 

the experiences of others and share expertise. 
-Enhanced stability add continuity of servi-ces whicfi 

not tied W a single agpncy or funding source'. 



are 



Comprehensive coordinated services for preschool handicapped and "at risk" 

Children will encompass a number of elements. ^ 

' 1. • 

These have been classified as s'ytoms for enabling aw?r|r^s, screo«Inn and 
entry, and service delivery. ' 

All persons concer^ned. about -hand i tapped children 'l'^°;;V°"''l^"I;'?'i"of^ear 
community's awareness and understand irrg of handicappmg-conditions +he va I ue of ear 
intervention and 'establishing the community's accep-tance and support of families 
with handicapped members. ♦ ^ 
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Tho objective of parent invol verrient is to injure that parent needs and contribu- 
tions are incorporated into the comprehensive service plan for the specin! neads 
child.- Parerjt involvement means parents participating in an action plan which 
both defines their need and recognizes their strength and special talents. Parent 
inyplveoient means parents and p-rof ess iona I s working together in order that family 
needs maybe met and parent strengths may be fuMy utilized in building excellent 
program^^for young handicapped children. In such programs both school and home play 
important' parts. ^ . - , ' ^ ' ' " 

At various times both parents and professionals may filj quite difierent roles, 
moving back and forth ^rom helper to .helpee depending oh the nature of the task to 
be accpmplished and the backgrounds and ^experience of each. The roles 'are not 
mutual I y exclusive. During some fferiods parents may be quite dependent, particularly 
in. the early-stages of parenthood. At otfier tlmes, professionals might depend quite 
hea^'eily on parents td "serve as^ legislative advocates, for example. Such mutual 
support must be recognized and cultivated. 

Parent involvement means parents and professionals planning'and sharing together, 
listening to, each other and workirig through probfems. It is much more than. one 
^ group doing something to or for the other: group'. 

The object ive-^f the awareness s^f^fem is td develop a comprehensive on-going 
program, so^as to increase the awareness of .the* fami ly/par8nt,/pol icy makers, pro- . 
fessionals, and pub'lic for the purpose of preventing, identifying or remediating 
handicapping conditions, "in order id enhance the develop of potent ia I ^ sk^i s which 
will enable children and fa^nities to funrcTToh within' thejr environment. Therefore^ 
the first objective of putj^l icity is to recognize the Interest of the public and 
assist them in understanding of the potentials, as well as the problem^ of person 
with handicapping conditions or disadvantages which prevent normal development* 

'The questions addressed by an awareness program include: 

■S 



va. V^hat are early warning signs and risk factors? 
'knowledge of normal growth and development. 



This would imply the necessary 



b. What is the value of early intervention: To what degree can handicapped 
persons come to participate as contributors In society? V/ho are the self- 
sufficient^ handicapped in the community? 

c. How can handicapping conditions be prevented, overcome or alleviated? 

d. What services are available and how can these services be accessed? 

e. . What are the individual responsibilities and rights relating to preschool 

handicapped chi.ldren? 

f. What ar% the responsibi I itiosyof the public in the provision of service, 
keeping in mind that with intervention many handicapped will become more ' 
independent. * * « 

i 

g* Whot are the roles of professionals in the provisi'on of servfces? 



^ « 

The^udiente targeted for an awareness campaign w'i 1 1 detemvme the focus of 
the infomiation disseminated. From the total list of topics, those appropriate 
for each audience are selected. , . _ ' _^ 

FAMILY/PARENT " ' 

t 

1. How can handicapping conditions be prevented? 

2. What are early warning signs and risk factors? This would imply the necessary 
knowledge of normal growth and development. 

3. What 'is the value of/ early intervention? To what degree can handicapped persons 
come to participate 'as contributors in c;ociety? Who are the. self-sufficient 
handicapped in the community? ' 

4. What services are available and how can these services be accessed? .^ * 

5. What are the individual responsibilities and rights rejating to preschool 
handicapped children? v ' . . 

'POLICY MAKERS/ADVOCATES ^ . • 

J. What is the value of early intervention? To what degree can handica^d persons 
* come to participate as contributors irr society? Who are the self-sufficient 
handicapped in the community? ' . \'' 

2. What are the responsibilities of the public in the provision of S8nv*ice, keeping 
In mind that with intervention many handicapped will become more independent. 

3 What services are available and how can these, services be accessed? 

4. What are the individual responsib'i i ities. and- rights relating to preschool handi- 
capped children? . ^ 

5. What is the role of proefssionals in t'he provision of services? 

PROFESSIONALS ' ' ^ 

L What are early warning signs and ri sk .factors? This would imply the necessary 
knowledge of. normal growth and development.. ^ 

2 What is the value of early intervention? To what degree can handicapped persons 
' come to participate as contributrs in society? Who are the self -Sufficient 
handicapped in the community?' , , , - , 

3. What are the roles, of ^pro-fessipnal s in the provision of^services? 

4. How can handicapping conditions be 'prevented? Overcome? Alleviated? 

5. What services are available and how can these services bo accessed? 
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PUBLIC , - ' 

L What Is the value- of early intervention? j - 

2, What are early warning signs and risk factors? This would imply 'the necessary 
knowledge of normal growth and development, 
* 

3^. How can handicapping conditions be prevented? 

4. What are the responsibilities of the publip in the provision of seryicQS? • 

5. What services are ayai lafble-and how can these services be accessed? 

All the usual avenues for public info'rmatipn will be utihzed, newspaper, radio, 
television, brochures, -civic club presentations, etc. The awareness program for 
each' community- wl 11^ be tailored to their specific needs. 

» 

SCREENING AND SYSTEM ENTRY ' ' 



« 
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Given that a' community is aware of handicapping and risk conditions, a system of 
screening, and entry, into the service delivery system is essential. Because pre- 
school handicapped children hav needs that are recognized and met by a varJety of 
agencies, a. coordinated effort is Indicated. 

*The objective of the screening and entry element is to develop a comprehensive 
Interagency tystem for location, screening and referral of children ^o are at jisk 
and/or who have'^amrTcap conaitions thati^ojld prevent development\to their ^ ^ 
potential. \ process of screening should exist to assure that all chllclren from birth ^ 
to ag.e six years are able to receive periodic, comprehensive health and developmental 
screening to Identify possible special needs. When * recognition exists of a possible 
problem there should be an awareness of where to go to begin the Identification pro- * 
cess with no eligibility requirements, no age, financial, or geographical limitations 
and there should be no cost to the clients at this point in the system. 

* * 
Ideally this service system should have a central entry locus with a central pro- 
gram coordinator 'who is rjesponsive to parents and children and tp^ll agencies in_ 
the system. Parents with an at risk or handicapped child should be able ta , enter -the 
system through this central locjs and receive the following: Screening, comprehensive 
evaluation, and selection qf appropriate services from the available array of community 
and regional resources. , 

Central entry -locus and central proqr3m coordination should be at the local ISvel 
and should be as neutral from the actual delivery systems as is possible in that 
given area. The activities of th's system would include the following: 

1. Screening by a teamKof professionals from appropriate discipline. 

2. Information and referral ' ^ 

-•Knowl^ge of the resources available, including services, provider and possible 
fundj/g* * 

-Access to as much infbrmation as^possib le' about the child (pasjt records, evalua- 
tions, verbal descriptions^^om'(iarents, etc.) , 

. 4 JL JL 



-Criteria for across d'iscipliniB referrals. - * 

-Directing or referring thb family, tq ronources ^yccordinq to .in I'tidi vjdupl pinn. 
^, To I low-up (local trMckinc)?) which includes any or .ill of Ihc^ following, 

-Contact to see if services are being provided according to an overall plan. 
-Supportive assistance during the initial phase of ^the program.. 
-Periodic contact to'^assure that all needs are being met; - . 
-Reviewing reports^ attending me.etings, etc. 
GOAL FOR A SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 



A service delfvery system should be designed which can meet the health, educational, 
and social needs of at-risk and handicapped y^ng children and thei r^fami I les. An 
array of coordinated services Should be available which will enable the optimal func- 
tioning of the child. ^ ) 

To assure this, services should be readily available to the family, primary care * . 
providers, and other significant persons* in the child's lite, the objective is 
to dii>rogard current constraints on various a(joncie5 in the dol ivory of services 
a»id'to design a flo5<iblc plan tl;!at posponds to all aspects of child and farnily 
need related to the child's conditi'on.' ' ' ^ ' * v 

The services which should be available to at-risk or handicapped chijdren arenas 
fol lows: • ' ' 



Health Services 

Medicines 
Laboratory 
'Adaptive Services 
Preventive 
'Diagnostic 
Treatment and Therapy 
Ongoing health assessments 
Nutrit iort 

Gen^t'ic counseling 
Parent role . 

Home and community environmental 

control services 
Education 
Denta I 

Mental Health 
Preventive safety 

immunizations 

Pr<fnatal care 



Deve lopmenta I Supports 

Nut rjt ion ^' 

Preschools - all domains • 

Parent Education 

Parent Counsel i ng 

Parental role ' , ^ ^ 

Home and community environmental 

control services 
•R^creat i ona I ^ serv i ces 
Psychologi<:al services.' 
PE and adaptive PE 
PT and OT • ' * 

Communication. fSpeech/Lahguage Pa.th 
Physical activity -adaptive 
Self esteem 

Self help skill development 

Prevocat iona I 
Social ization 
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ENABLING SYSTEMS 
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An array of services must be availabfe which encompass both health ' 
services and developmental supports. Because services are provided from 
a variety of resources, and because some seryires depend upon the avail- 
ability of some other supporting resources o set of enabling systems^will 
be needed. The enabling systems would Include: • 

-Advocacy for chNdren and for progirams 
* -Centra U program coord J nati oh ^y parents^dnd professionals 
^ -A referral system that extends toafi areas of need 

-Social service supports such as respite care/ daycare, foster parents, 

and surrogate parent service. V. 
^-Specialized couosellng tncludl-.ng leg$l' counse I Ing, , 
-Training for professionals,^ paraprofesslonals and parents " ' 
-financial support for family - ♦ 

. -Program funding * \ - 

-•Compatible ageftcy regulations avail'able as a book of requirements, basic, 

i spei^Ial "and addltlona-l.:^^,^ ' • 

-Single due date^ for prog^m proposals \ 
-Single state revlew^for funding 
, -Ifiteragency agreements to clarify responsi W 1 1 tles,^cachment.areas and 
' and, ambiguous situations. ' . ^ 

^■ PROGRAM EVALUATION . ' ? ■ • • • " , . 

\: T^ie systems^ 6va luatlon' would address topics that assess fhe success of 
the prog'^am^tin meeting the goal of developing an Interagency plan for the 
ddfllvepy of cdmprehensl ve coordinated services for preschool age handicapped 
^and atrrisk Children. , ' 

J ^ - ^ 

Tapirs that would coh;t*ribute. to the evaluation are: 

1. Child change data. * * - ' ' - 

2. Follow along data oh child placement and participation In the community. 

3. 'Consumer satisfaction. ^ ^ * 

A. Data shou I'd be available on parent satisfaction with the sysS?em 
and cli 1 J d ^ s program . 

* B.^^Dal^a shot-Id be available on parent satisfaction with the' chi Id^s 
' progress . 

4. * Pub lie perception of programs. 

5. What percent of.servlces known to be needed are actua I ly being provided. 

*Evaluatlon^should be objective and some Independent evaluations shouW 
be Included. ^ 



Each Individual service delivery shoufd have Its own internal evaluation 
system bul !t, within its structure. ' 

All programs serving young chl I dren^wi th special needs should be able to' 
reoort The cost effectiveness of their se^rvlces. 

. Data^ should be. available for the cost ot all presctibol services. 

^ Research should be^ available for the ef fe^cti veness of early childhood* 
: programs. 
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Ka/2sas S/cUc Depart incnt of hJducddon 

, * ■ Knnxns Slnli- Etluaitiim /htihlini: ^ 

^ 120 Kast lOili Strt'ct TDpt-ka. Kansas 60612 



PROJECTED COSTS QF SERVFUG ALL HANDICAPPED CHILD:>!::i 
FROM B.IRTH TO SCHOOL AGE" . ' 



Population Efrtimate a 

Populations were estimated. at 35,000 per one year cohort 
Actual live births reported in Kansas were: 



I ... 



Year 
,-1975 

1976 
'1977 

1978 

1979 



Births 
33,707 
35,27& 

36,827 

{ 

36,581 
38,9>6 



Handicapped estimates were projected at 1% of^irth to 2 yr; 11 mo. and y\ 
of 3 to 5 yr. (after September 1) based on percentages wheris all preschool 
children are reported as being served. v . 



Estimated Handicapped Population 

Age Cohort Tatal Population 



Birth to 2 yr. 11 mo. 105,000 
3 yr. to Syr. (after ^Sept. 1) 81,667 



Servicos and Personnel Estima tes 



Percent 
Handicapped 
Identified 

5% 



Hanc^i capped 
Children 



1,050. 
•4.083 



5,133 



Personnel needs were prpjected using the following ^jtdff-child ratios: 
Contor-based (group) 
SpeechwTherapy . 

Home-based (individual) 
•Support Services 



A — , i • - 



1 teaclior • 1 paroprofessional 16 diildnn 

•1 therapist (FTE) , ■ 30 children 

1 teacher 3 paraprofessionals 24 children 

1 professional (PTE) 55 children 

.... . j nl 



. ■'*• ■ Projected Costs > page 2 

Services needed by young handicapped- chi Idron will' vary. . » 



It is believed that the youngest benefit most from individual [j)n?e-based 

V • - . -• 

services with the mothw. (care giver) as the primly teacher. 

Because speech and language is of such great importanqe in tBese early years » 
as many as 40% of the 3 to 5 year-olds could be expected to benefit from only 
speech services. Jhe rest (60%) would need the full- program of a- three-hour - 
five day a week center-ba^d class wiWa .special teacher. 

Support'-'services would need to be available to- all children. Estimated riumber, 

- . ■ « 

of personnel needed follows: . , .~ .- . " 

_ - ■ ' • . Personnel 

Ser\rh?^ Needed Hox of Children . Teachers Par*aprofessio;ial s . Support 

Center-based * ' 2,450 153 153 

{60% of 3-5) ^ - '■ . o 

Speech Servic'fes ' 1 ,633 54 * 

.(40% of 3-5) " ^ .^'^'^ 

Home-based 1 ,050 44 132 

Support Services^ ^ 5,133 * ^ ' ^ * / 93*3 

Personnel Costs , » > 

The following estimate for salary and fringe benefits wer'e used to project the' 

cost of the above programs. ^ 

Professional {teacher Tspeech, support) $ 16,800 ^ ^ , 

^ Paraprofessional . • . ' ' ^ S 6,600 ' ■ * 

Calculations,«of program costs follow: ^ • < - 

Center-based - 3 to 5 year old ' | 

2450 children 

15 uilit size ■ = 153 units 

N 

Unit = 1 teacher, ^="1 paraprofessional 

153'x (16,800 + 6,600) ' " •. ' $^3,580,200 



Speech Therapy - -3 to 5 year-olds 

^ 1633 children 

30 unit^size '= 54.4 units 

, Unit = 1 speech therapist 

54.4 <x ^$16,800 

Home-based - 0-2 year-old^* 



P,roj'ected Costs, - page 3 



$ ,913, 920 



>05p chiVdren ' ^ ' , ^ 

24 unit size - 44 units 



$ 1,610,400 



Unit - 1. teacher,. 3 paraprtffessionals ' 

f ' • 

44 X [ 16,800 +' 3 (6,600) ]. = ^ ' 

Support Peifsonnel - all chHdren^ " • 

/ 5133 children ' y . ^ * 

55 unit size - 93.3 units ' - ' * 

Unit = 1 prdfessional . . ' . 

93.3 X 16^800 ^ = . - 567,440 " 

Total Personnel Costs ^ . . - $"7,6/1* ,960 ° 

Transportation Costs • ^ / ' /• , ' * 

Transportation costs were calculated at 20^ per. mile for -automobile, for an ' 
estimated 40 miles per day average for 180 dayWar Home Based Teachers,' 
Speech Therap.i^ts ; and onerhajf of The Support 'Ser^ice'sHiePsonnel ; -at 32 mfles * 
per day for parents who transport, and ^t $1 ,250 per-xhild for bus transporta- '' - 
tion. Note that unlike .school age students, every preschool* child's program 
Will involve transportation, either chi id- to "program or teacher/paraprofessional/ 
therapist to the child. , ' • " ' 

Center-base,d (Pupil trflnsportation)" 2450 students 
. , USD Transportati.on 

\. 1,225 ^ ^Students @- $1 ,256/student $ 1 ,531 ,250 
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o Projected Costs - pane A 
•USD Pay Mileage to Parent" . ' • 

^ 1.225 Students - average 8 miles one way ' ' 

2 round trips per day @ .20 . . ^ , ,4^, 200 

Speech (Teacher Transportation) v."" 

54.4 . Staff - average 40 miles/day @ ,20 ^ $ 78,336 

Home-based (Teacher Transportation) 

■ , ■ , •- * • 

V6 ■ . Staff - average 4a miles/day. (3 .20 - $' 253,440 
Support Services (Teacher Transportation) ' ^ 

V 93.3 Staff - one-half traveling - 46.7 staff 

average 40 miles/day (? .20 ' ^ $ 6 7,176 

Total Transportation Costs • ^ $3,341,402 

' * • r _ 

/ 

^TOJflL PROGRAM COSTS (^ERSONNEL S TRANSPORTATION) ' $11,013,362 
Pr ogression to Full Service*; " • 

Assuming that it would be five years before full services would be reached, and 
assuming that costs would increase at the rate of 10% per year, the projection 
of costs to full services would be:' ' . ' 

Full Service Estigiate Percent Achieved Estimated Cost 
1982. ^ 11,013,362 20% $ 2,202,672 ' ' 

I98#v 12,114.698 40 4,845.879 

' l^'84v 13,326:167 • , . 60 7,995.700 

14,658.783 " 80 • ' 11,727,026 1^ 



1985 



1986 . 16,124,661'' . " lOQ 



11,727,026 
16,124,661 



October 7, 1980 
Prepared jgintly by 



Kansas .State Department of education dod 
Legislative Research Departii,«int ^ 
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Kansas State Depart mcnt of Education 

2l • f^itmas, Sliili' I'.duciititm lluililin^ 

120 East lOih S.lrcct Topoka, Kansas 66612 

■ : ; — ; 

January 5, 1981 



Merla R. ^Bolton, Commfssloficr • 

Division of Financial Services and 
Division of Education Services * 

Special Education Costs for Preschool Students 



Li-sted below are the estlmsred • costs for full service tor special 
education students 0 to 5 years of age. Jhese posts were jointly 
prepared by the State 'Department .of Edtjcation and the Legislative 
Research Department. 



1982 
1983 
198A 
1985 
1986 



Estimated Cost 

$ ll,dlJ,362 
12,114,698 . 
13,326,167 
14,658,783 
16", 124, 661 



P ercent Achieved 

20% 
40 ■ 
60. 
80 
100 



Estimated Con t 

$ 2,202,672 
4,845',8 7') 
7,995,700 
11,727,026 
16,124,661 



Listed l^elcw are the estimated costs assuming the special education mandate 
was tJroppljd from 5 to 3 years of age. These costs, were prepared by the 
State Department ol Education. 



1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 



Estimated Cost 

$ 9tl77,765 
10,095,541 
11,105,095 
12,215,604 
13,437,164 



Percent Achieved 

20% . 
40 
60 
■80 

100 ■ 



Estimated Cost 

$ 1,835,553 
4,038,216 
6,663,057 . 
9,772-,483 
13,437, 164' 



It is anticipated^ that due to limited teachers, facilities, and financial 
resources that the state v;ould progress tit 3ppro:< inatdly 20 percent towards 
the mandate each year for the next five years to reaciV Cull service. 



NOTE: 



'Hie ustir.'Ced co.st under the Stat^ School Equalization program 
assuming lull service (0-5) and each student wa^ counted as one (1) 
FTE is 33,55,2,000 under the current -year . ' • ' , 
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ISSUE PAPER ON PREVfNTION 



ISSUE DEFINITION . . ^ . ^ 

What are the program emphases that can prevent or reduce the- adverse 
effects- of handicapping qonditiohs .on learning and thus reduce tbe 
need for intensive special education service. "* " * 

(This is^sue will be discussed in two parts, rel ated to. (A) general * ' 

special education ^and (B) early childhood educati9n for the handipap?)ed^ 

BACKGROUND - >ART (A)* General Special Education ^ . 

The Kansas State Board of Education^ adopted state-w^de goals for educa- 
tion m ISJl. Goal H is: The Kansas Educational System, RecognizirTg 
Disparity of Educational Opportunity Afforded V^nious ^Segments qf the - 
Population, *Shal 1 Provide Programs Specific to the Needs of All GroupkS( 
The sub-goals an8 objectives of. this goal speak to the need for the 
devefopmentifof a ..pos'itive learnihg climate in the schools wifh the 
e^rly detection and resolutlon;of -social f emotional , and academic pro- - 
blems in the regular classroom or through special programs wher-e needed* 

Prevention or the ml nimizing of problems in the ach ievement ,and adjustment 
of children will result in the maximum .development of the individual arid 
the consequent benefits to society'. Reduced cos,ts for lat.er> services 
such as intensive special' education as well as wel fare , institutional ization 
and crime prevention have been documented in recent research*. 

The Kansas ^Special Education for Exceptional Children Act pa^^sed In, -197^ 
and the federal law, P,L. 9^"1^2* passed in 1975 require the provision 
of service's for children v/ith handicaps. (In Kansas gi f ted-chi:ldren . 
are included)*. P.rovision of services includes support from school psych- 
ologists, sthool ' social workers, counselors, or other related services 
which^ are, ne^dQjd 'to' al low the child to profit from the education program* 
Current ly 'these support' personnel can provide relatively 1 ittle in the 
prevention ar^a because staff time is not available* 

' ' ' ■ ' ' ' . . 

Pre^veRtrdrr also should include early chil^ood education programs for 
handicapped children which will.be discussed in Part (B) of this issue 
paper. - ;. • . . " . . 

POSSIBLE ACTION ' . ^ 

The alternative for maximizing the "preventive approach with school-age 
han'dfcapped chi-ldren or potentiality handicapped children can be accom- 
plished oase<Lpn extension of state support of specfal educatiot\ services 
through state special education categorical aid.f Additional school psych- 
ologists, school social v/orkers, und possibly other support staff would 
be included in the State Budget Request for categorical positions..^ 



RECOMMENDATION 

ft IS recommended that sftatQ special education categorical aid be 
utilized to increase the "prevention of problems" activities. This 
alternative wiH require some additional funding as -indicated above.- ^ 

FISCAL IMPACT ' ' 

Long-term fiscal effects of this policy are difficult but possible 
to calculate. Research now shows less unemployment , fewer persons 
on welfare, fewer persons needing institutionalization, and fewer 
arrests for criminal activity among the handicapped population when 
early detection of problems occurs and whert early educational inter- 
vention is carried out. (See State Special Education Budget for 
categorical details.) 

BACKGROUND PART. (B) - Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped 

Kansas Law has provided authority for special education for children, »^ " 
including those under'school ^ge, since 19^9 when the Special Education 
Enabling legislation was passed. Such programs are encouraged but not 
mandated. 

Beginning in 1976 in. response to federal regulations (PL 9^~1^2), the' 
State Department of , Education applied a portion of the federal Title J', ' 
yi-B entitlement funds to the development of the child-find effort 
(Count Your Kid In) . 

Since 1977 the State Department of Education has been granted federal 
funds for developing education programs for preschool handicapped" 
children. Incentive Grant monies have been used as start up grants 
to *LEAs initiating or expanding preschool programs. The State Imple- 
mentation Grant funds have provided for stcite level planning, 'standards 
development, and assistance to LEAs in planning and implementing pre- 
school handicapped programs. 

With the slate funding (special education categorical aid) and the 
federal funds which have been available the numbers of Kansas handi- 
capped school age children receiving a free appropriate public edi'ca- - 
tion has risen from ^07 in 1978-79 to 8^8 in 1980-81. This \l, however, 
less than 20^ of the estimated number of children needing service as 
shown in a 1980 Legislative Research Study. 

Jt is recognized that children who have or are at-risk for handicapping 
conditions benefit markedly from early intervention . Data from Kansas 
schools providing the early intervention programs / Tionstrate thPt a 
significant number of handicapped chidren can, be prepared for entry into 
the regular classroom. Others require less intensive special education 
than similarly handicapped children who receive no early intervention, 
program. 




POSSIBLE APT 10^ 

• • • V 

Implementatipn of the ear^ly ietentif ication and intervention strategy 
caq^ take sevefal forms. 



a* 



ScTreening, Jdentif ication,-^d intervention for Kansas handicapped 
children as they reach three years of^e is one alternative. One 
negative effect of this strategy is that the impact is diminished 
when the earliest years of the child's development are not included. 



b. A second alternative is to offer screening to all children (birth , ^ 
V to school age), 0d to provide services to those identified as 

^ hshdicapped or '*at-risk'». • '»At-rlsk*' includes infants and children 
witii a vaiviety of conditions and/or developmental lags ^hat are • 
associated with ^ high incidence of education handicaps. 
' / ' ' . - 

The preventive Impact* would be greatly increased by this approach 
. and the costs' of intervention would be considerably offset by 
savings realized later. 

c. A thircTalternative is based on the need for interagency planning 
and coordirtation:^ Education' i5 only one aspect of the services 
nee4^d by young handicapped children and their families. Wi4:h a. * 

' minimqj amount of funding an already existing preschool interagency i 
coordination committee. wdu Id be charged with the development of a 
comprehensive interagency plan and, where needed, interagency 
agreements^ Benefits wouldifce considerable with elimination of 
any gaps or duplication of service. 

RECOMMENDATION'<^ 

A combination olf .the alternatives b and c are recommended. Efficiency 
and ef^fectiveness ^ould be greatly increased if ^the educational inter- ^ 
vention is available as soon as thejneed is i.dentified and*if services ^ 
offered by all agencies serving -this population are coordinated. Such ^ 
planning would require at least one professional staff and one secretarial 
staff during the -planning and coordination phase\ 

FISCAL IMPACT ^ . 

In FY 81, total cdst for early childhood programs, including federal, 
state and local monies, .is about $2,000,000.00. Of this amgunt $689,97^.00 
jvas a 1 located, from the ?tate Special Education Fund and most af the 
rertiaining costs were covered from federal funds (P.U 9ArH2 .Spec ial 
Projects funds. Incentive Grant monies, and-P.L. 8.^-3>3 funds). ^ At the 
present time local monies '<pver only a small portion of the cost. 

Full implementation of services to preschool handicapped children oS 
recommended by alternative b is projected to require four yeers beyond 
FY 81 . Therefore, 'FY 82 woul.d requi re. approximately $833,000.00 addi- 
tional in Special Educatidn categorical aid. This does not include an 
increase for*inf Idtion. In addition, federal funding may be reduced.. 
If so this money will need to.be* rep 1 aced by state or local monies. 



, Alternative c which, would provide the ability to develbp^a state 
coordinated interagency plan for implementation of the early inter- 
vention would require approximately $60,000.00 for staff and Coor- 
dination Comjnit tee' costs. ^ ^ 

f As indicated above, the data indicate that these ^osts for early 
'Childhooci programs are offset by later savings in. welfare, unemploy 
ment, institutionalization cos,ts, and cri*tne prevention. 
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